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THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday in 
Boston, devoted to the interests of Woman—to her 
educational, industrial, legal and political Equality, 
and especially to her right of Suffrage. 
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Business Notices, set uniformly in leaded nonpa- 
reil, with a full-face side head, confined to one col- 
amn, 20 cents per running line each insertion. 

Cius Rates—3 copies one year, $6.50; 10 copies 
one year, $20.00. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two cent stamp 
for postage. 

For sale, and subscriptions received by Tur New 
EneLanp News Co., 41 Court St.. Boston. 

Boston OrricEe.—No. 4, Park Street. 

PHILADELPHIA OrFrice.—Rooms of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society, 700 Arch St. 

Sr. Louis Orrice.—Mr. J. M. Dutro, 523 North 2d 
St. Louis, Mo. 

San Francisco Orrice.—At H. Snow’s Liberal and 
Reform Book Store, No. 319 Kearny Street, West 
side. between Pine and Bush, up one flight of stairs. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL for sale. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes a Ay -y regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or an- 
other's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is re- 
sponsible for the payment. 

2. If aperson orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 





POETRY. — 


THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


I thank my God, I feel that not alone 
On mountain peaks, his blessed sunshine glows 
And dews drop sweetness; even here, far down 
In meads, a lily grows. 
I am His work who made the evening star; 
Wherefore I lift to Him my flowerets bright, 
They die to-morrow, but to-day they are 
Beautiful in His sight. 
I look upon the hills, and sometimes dream 
How they rejoice in morning’s earliest light; 
And how serene, and strong, and still they seem 
To guard the valleys all the gloomy night. 
*Tis said the heights are cold—it may be so; 
The winds are keener there, and winters drear. 
I know not how it is; I only know 
My God has placed me here— 
Here in this little nook of earth—my own— 
And sent a sunbeam—mine—to cheer my heart; 
He bids me bloom—perhaps for Him alone 
Is there a better part? 
I bloom—stars shine—we bloom and shine for Him, 
We give our best—grand world and humble flower, 
A light through ages never growing dim— 
The fragrance of an hour. —Eaxchange. 


























THE NEW ADMINISTRATION. 


The entrance upon office of President 
Hayes may well give satisfaction to intelli- 
gent women, in common with intelligent 
men. And this not so much because the 
new President is understood to favor Wo- 
man Suffrage—though that is something, as 
because the whole tone of the man seems 
essentially healthy, strong, and noble. The 
mere structure of his cabinet puts at rest 
the fears of those who have supposed him 
to be a person of merely negative virtues; 
and the personal impression already made 
by him at Washington certainly brings back 
the days of Lincoln. The contrast between 
him and his immediate predecessor is all 
the more remarkable from the fact that Gen- 
eral Grant was nota bad man, and will not 
go down in history with the stain of any 
personal wickedness. Nor was he a weak 
man; but he was a man whose strong points 
often were equivalent to weakness, in the 
effects they produced. I knew an eccentric 
youth, who, without any positively bad 
traits, was constantly found in the most 
awkward positions, and he spoke of himself 
thus naively, in explanation, ‘‘I don’t know 
how it is, but there seems to be a difference 
between me and my brothers. For instance, 
they don’t seem to like bad company. Now 
I always did.” And when to a natural 
gravitation towards inferior associates, there 
is combined an intense loyalty to them, and 
an utter refusal to do anything but stand by 
them, when they have involved themselves 
in difficulty. —Then a quality good in itself 
becomes a nuisance because misdirected. 
When a public man once commits himself 
to bad friends and advisers, his very 
strength of generous obstinacy becomes, for 


national purposes, a weakness. This was- 


the trouble with our ex-President; but there 
is'no reason to believe that this is to be the 
trouble with our new President. If he is 
loyal to his associates, he has at least better 
taste in their selection. 

About the circumstances which led to his 
election, there may reasonably be a differ- 
ence of opinion; but there can be no dis- 
sent from the fact that these antecedent 
difficulties will now put him under heavy 
bonds for the best possible behavior. The 
Republican party narrowly escaped de- 
struction by the imprudences to which 
too much power tempted it; and it is well 





that this danger is at an end. The Demo- 
eratic party also would be better off to-day 
if its majority in the House of Bepresenta- 
tives had been less; and if adversity can 
teach politicians anything, both sides have 
been to school. The essential strength of 
Republican government is seen in this, that 
adversity really brings honest men to the 
front, by the general wish. Hypocrisy, 
says the proverb, is the homage that vice 
renders to virtue; and this is never more 
strikingly seen than in our politics. What 
nominated Mr. Hayes was the disgust of 
independent men in his own party for some 
of his rivals who were busy urging their 
own claims. And it is due to the other 
party to remember that, whatever we may 
now think of Mr. Tilden, he was really 
nominated and supported on his record as 
a reformer. 

Beyond a possible veto of Mr. Frelinghuy- 
sen’s bill for disfranchising women in the 
territories—should it again be urged and 
should it pass—President Hayes may per- 
haps do little, in any direct way, for Wo- 
man Suffrage. But the whole position of 
women in the United States will be directly 
benefitted by a higher political and social 
atmosphere at Washington. A reign of 
honesty, of simplicity, of refinement,—a 
dethronement of vulgar show and ‘‘shoddy”’ 
gentility—would send a purifying influence 
through the whole nation. Better a thou- 
sand times for women to have, in a post 
of honor, a man like Carl Schurz, who op- 
poses their enfranchisement, but puts poli- 
tics on a plane so high as to make enfran- 
chisement, an honor, than to have in his 
place aman who, while advocating Woman 
Suffrage, still carries on such practices as 
to make it the first duty of women, if en- 
franchised, to turn him out. T. W. i. 

oe 


SUCCESSIVE INFLUENCES. 





The Providence Journal thinks it useless 
for friends of Woman Suffrage to apply 
much labor to Colorado, and thinks that 
the example of Wyoming has hitherto had 
but little influence on the other States. 
This I should doubt, but grant it true. 
There is no doubt that Wyoming has in- 
fluenced Colorado, that Colorado would in- 
fluence Kansas, Kansas Iowu, Iowa Michi- 
gan, and Michigan all the Eastern States, 
‘Eastward the star of empire takes its 
way,” perhaps, for Woman. T. W. H. 

———————— oe 


WOMEN AND MEDICAL PRACTICE. 


One by one the props on which the old 
opinions rested as to a woman’s inability to 
be a physician, fall away under the pres- 
sure of facts. This is none the less true 
because these opinions have been held and 
maintained by eminent physicians. It is 
not uncommon even for experts to make 
mistakes when they give opinions based on 
new data which are outside of their expe- 
rience. When George Stephenson was be- 
fore a Parliamentary committee to get a 
charter for his first railroad, the best Eng- 
lish engineers with great positiveness, de- 
clared his plan wholly impracticable. The 
thing he proposed to do could not be done. 
Yet he did it. So Dr. Lardner with equal 
positiveness said that steamers could not 
cross the Atlantic. Nevertheless they did. 
Now both the able engineers and the 
learned scientist failed to come to a correct 
judgment because their opinions were not 
formed on the new data. They were none 
the less experts in their departments when 
they judged from the facts which they had 
gathered from experience. 

The same is true of those eminent physi- 
cians who in the beginning have assumed 
the unfitness of Woman for the medical 
profession. Howcould they judge? They 
had no data. The experiment had never 
been tried. They therefore lacked the 
knowledge which only atrial could give. 
For this reason we have always met their 
positive assertions with the reply that the 
only way to judge whether women could 
become practitioners was by actual trial. 
The truth or error would be demonstrated 
by experience. Therefore every additional 
fact which comes to our knowledge in- 
creases the force of the demonstration. If 
one swallow does not make a summer a suc- 
cession of swallows coming one after anoth- 
er is a sure indication of the spring time 
which preceeds the summer. It is for this 
reason we would emphasize the extract 
which we give below from the London 
Daily News. It is only one of many cases 
which are slowly but surely being repeated. 
This one perhaps deserves special notice 
because the college which recognizes the 
fitness of the Woman is one which is uni- 
versally regarded as authority in the recog- 
nition of male physicians: 

To those who are interested in the em- 
ployment of women, it will be pleasant to 





learn that Mrs. Frances E. Hoggan, M. D., 
of Zurich, who has been several years in 
practice in London, has just passed a suc- 
cessful examination in Dublin, and has re- 
ceived the Licenses in Medicine and Mid- 
wifery of the King’s and Queen’s College of 
Physicians in Ireland, which of course se- 
cures for her official reeognition in the 
United Kingdom. By a singular coinci- 
dence on the same day Dr. George Hoggan, 
the husband of Mrs. Hoggan, was attend- 
ing the reading of their joint paper on 
‘‘Lymphatics of Muscles” at the meeting of 
the Royal society. This subject is one of 
the most intricate and mysterious known to 
physiological science, and it is rather singu- 
lar that one of the sex whose incapacity for 
medical pursuits has been so continually 
asserted by the profession, should have 
been a principal agent in elucidating this 
obscure problem, and has accomplished the 
work moreover (we are happy to hear) 
without the infliction of the smallest pain 
even in the meanest of God's sensitive crea- 
tures. ~ 8. W. B. 
oe 


MISS BERTHA VON HILLERN. 


This lady has given another proof of her 
powers of physical endurance. She has 
walked a hundred miles in less than twenty 
eight hours. Her actual walking time was 
twenty-three hours, three minutes and fifty- 
four seconds. She had thirteen minutes 
and twenty-three seconds to spare when she 
ended her feat. ‘Towards the close the 
lookers-on were very much excited. The 
men cheered and the women waved their 
handkerchiefs. On her return tothe St. 
James hotel she had quite a reception. The 
following card of thanks has been published: 

Sr. JAMES Hore., March 5, 1877. 

To the ladies and gentlemen of Boston: 
I beg to return my sincere aud heartfelt 
thanks for their kind indorsement and flat- 
tering applause and appreciation of my 
humble efforts in attempting to improve 
the ph¥sical condition of my sex, by setting 
an example which I sincerely hope onl 
trust will prove an advantage. Not because 
I set the example, but for each lady’s own 
personal happiness and good. My perfect 
health, thorough enjoyment of lite and 
powers of endurance, I owe entirely to 
prudent living, careful diet and proper 
exercise. It was my puny frame and deli- 
cate constitution that first prompted my 
pursuing a course that has resulted in these 
illustrations. I have found it good for me, 
and I gratefully recommend it to all. I am 
not, as is generally supposed, a born pedes- 
trian. I believe any lady, by careful living 
aud healthful exercise, can, if necessary, 
accomplish what I have done. In conclu- 
sion, I would say that towards the ladies 
and gentlemen of Boston I shall, during my 
life, cherish a warm and pleasing remem- 
brance, and again thanking every one from 
my heart, I am, Respectfully, 

BERTHA VON HILLERN. 
oo 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 


President Warren, in his address to the 
graduating class of Medical students on 
Wednesday of last week, spoke of the 
encouraging condition of the juniversity 
over which he presides with so much 
efficiency. Itis a work of years to build 
up a great university, and the progress 
which this one has made is encourag- 
ing. In several important respects the 
Boston University has started out with 
principles and methods different from those 
of our oldest colleges. It has taken a great 
step in one direction by ignoring the plan 
of spending so much money in dormito- 
ries for the students. If Harvard had the 
millions of dollars which it has put in 
bricks and stone for sleeping rooms, in- 
vested in museums, books and permanent 
funds for professorships it would not have 
to beg so constantly. These brick build- 
ings are not only great spenges which ab- 
sorb the College funds, but are also snares. 
To take young men from the influences of 
the family, and have them herd together in 
the forming period of their lives, is a fear- 
ful mistake. The system comes to us from 
the past, and would not have grown up as 
a child of our own times. This hermit life 
is fraught with many serious evils apart 
from its cost to the institution. The Bos- 
ton University has wisely cut loose from 
this monkish system, and instead of shut- 
ting young men up in dormitories it opens 
its doors to women, and then leaves the 
student free to live surrounded by the in- 
fluences of the family. 

The last annual Report gives us many 
facts of interest. We find that in point of 
numbers it even now, after a few years, 
in its various departments almost ranks the 
first in the number of students. The in- 
crease of female students is greater than 
that of men. In the last report of the six 
hundred and twenty-seven students one 
hundred and forty-four were women. This 
was an increase of women over the pre- 
vious year of little more than forty-one 
percent. If this continues the two sexes 
will soon be equal in numbers. 

Again it is interesting to note where the 





students for the Boston University are pre- 
pared. President Warren in speaking of 
the candidates for the Liberal Arts, tells us 
that the most of these are prepared in our 
public schools, and then puts in this plea 
for women. 

The fact that almost one-half of the en- 
tire number came from public high schools, 
and that omitting from the account the 
Boston Latin School, over sixty per cent. 
of the high school contribution consisted 
of young women, is a point not to be over- 
looked in all future discussions of the vexed 
question as to the function of public high 
schools, and the propriety of their support 
by general taxation.~ Had the colleges and 
universities of the country always existed 
for the benefit of both sexes alike, and had 
thus the high sehools had the opportunity 
and duty of providing their collegiate pre- 
paratory course for all the children of all 
citizens, there would have been little incli- 
nation on the part of any to question the 
policy. The present embarassments on this 
point, and much of the current opposition 
to the continuance of State subsidies to 
higher education, are natural and not un- 
just retributions for the folly and injustice 
of making high and thorough culture so 
long a monopoly. Whenever the high 
schools of Massachusetts shall double the 
size of their graduating classes by annually 
sending to Boston, Wellesley and North- 
ampton, as many college girls as they now 
do boys, little more will be heard of the in- 
justice or unreasonableness of preparatory 
classical instruction in schools maintained 
at public charge. 

Medicine and oratory thus far are the fa- 
vorite studies of women, though they are 
found in most, if not all, of the other de- 
partments, One of the candidates for the 
doctorate in philosophy was a young wo- 
man, a graduate of Swarthmore College, 
1875, probably the first instance of the 
kind in America. ‘‘But in no department 
of the Uuiversity,” says President Warren, 
has the presence of young women de- 
pressed the standard of scholarship. In 
several, it has aided in elevating it. In 
quite their fair share of classes and sections, 
have their representatives led, both in daily 
work, and in the stated examinations, oral 
and written. Inthe selection of electives, 
they have never showed a disposition to 
pass by the hardest of mathematical 
branches, or the most difficult of the lan- 
guages, At all times, their influence has 
been promotive of order, studiousness, and 
a true social culture.” 

Co-education has in no case been an em- 
barrassment. 

No lecture or operation has been restrict- 
ed to either class, and the presence of the 
two sexes has been a wholesome restraint 
upon all. Without doubt, the hearty co-op- 
eration and watchfulness of the entire Fac- 
ulty has contributed much to the good order 
and tone of the School. It is gratifying to 
know that the fears of some of the friends 
of the New England Female Medical 
College, lest its opening to both sexes 
might deter women from entering it, have 
proved groundless. So far from diminish- 
ing the number of women in attendance, it 
has steadily and rapidly increased, until 
now there are more than twice as many in 
attendance as there were at any time dur- 
ing the twenty-five years in which it was 
solely for women. As between the sexes, 
there appears to be no difference in point 
of age, or if any, it is an extremely small 
fraction in favor of the young women. It 
is plain, therefore, that the obstructive ar- 
gumentations of such writers as Dr. Ed- 
ward H. Clarke strike, in reality, not the 
co-educative University, with a member- 
ship of students ranging in age from twen- 
ty to twenty-four, but much rather the or- 
dinary separate ‘‘Female Seminary,” filled 
with misses from fifteen to eighteen or nine- 
teen. In the School of Medicine, the av- 
erage age of the women students is twenty- 
nine. 

A young man fresh from college was re- 
cently boasting in a private social gathering 
of the various methods of ‘‘ponying” and 
said the girls in Vassar did this. Upon 
inquiry of a student now pursuing her stud- 
ies there, she thus replies: 

“You ask about ponying. I never my- 
self knew of but one instance of it; and 
the contempt in which the girl was held 
was so yo. ° thought ponying could 
not be. know it does not prevail here to 
the shameful extent it does in all men’s col- 
leges. One reason, I think, is that girls are 
not so charitable to each other’s short-com- 
ings as boys are; not so loyal to each other; 
hence there is more danger of being 
found out and danger of being ‘sat upon’ 
as the girls say, which is popularly 
supposed to be an unpleasant process. On 
the other hand girls are more true to them- 
selves. Most of us come here to learn, not 
to waste our time and money.” 

We could quote other facts from Dr. 
Warren’s Annual Report to show that the 
objections which the opponents to co-edu- 
cation make, when confronted by facts, at 
once disappear. The crowd which gathered 
in Tremont Temple at the last graduation of 
medical students, proves that this institu- 
tion is gaining in public favor. We are glad 
to know that the Boston University is going 
forward so grandly and wish it the success 
it so richly merits. 8. W. B. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. 8. M. Fasserr, a Washington art- 
ist, is painting a historical picture of the 
Electoral Commission. 

MADAME EsstporF added to her signature 
in the album of a Chicago musician the 
words: ‘‘Chicago is not good.” 

Miss Emma Assorr made her first ap- 
pearance in opera in New York, and the 
papers speak of her promise as an artist. 

Miss GILpER (who is the Brunswick of 
the Saturday Hvening Gazette) is writing 
musical ‘‘criticisms”’ for the New York 
Herald. 

Mrs. Norton, poetess, seventy years old, 
and helplessly rheumatic, was married in 
Liverpool to Sir William Maxwell, aged 
fifty-nine. 

Miss WAINWRIGHT, a niece of the Bish- 
op, and the wife of the cotton-broker, has 
been engaged to play society roles at Daly’s, 
New York. 

M’LLE. CROIZETTE, the actress, has mar- 
ried M. Stern, the son of a wealthy ‘Jewish 
banker, of Paris. She is nowa “star” by 
name as well as nature 

Miss E1iza CELLINI who recently made 
a successful début in Italy, is not, as 
has been stated, a Massachusetts girl, but 
a Canadian—a Miss Forsyth, of Fort Erie, 
Ont. 

Miss Junia N. Siru, of Springfield, 
took morphine to relieve a severe cough, 
and in the absence of the doctor, took an 
overdose which put her to sleep, from 
which she never awakened. 

CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN, a short time be- 
fore she died, wrote concerning her biogra- 
phy: ‘‘l am far too ill to go on with it now, 
and have little hope of ever being able to 
do so; but [have great satisfaction in know- 
ing that the work is already partly pre- 
pared, and will soon be completed, what- 
ever may happen to me.” 

Miss KATE FIED, says the Boston Post, 
is a busybody indeed. She has a ?perma- 
nent position on the staff of the London 
Examiner, a leading Liberal weekly, is a 
contributor to the Hornet, has written a play 
for Herman Vezin and a blank verse poem 
—her first attempt—which had been warm- 
ly praised. Besides all this, she is fulfilling 
an important theatrical engagement in, Lon - 
don. 

The Rev. Mrs. Macere Van Corr 
closed a remarkable series of revival meet- 
ings in the East Sixty-first street church, 
New York, last week. Four hundred con- 
verts were the result of her three weeks’ 
work in this church, and she has made 
1200 converts in three churches in New 
York during the past winter. This was 
accomplished notwithstanding the fact that 
some think that women have no right to 
preach. 

Mrs. SmMEON CaLHouN, widow of the 
well known missionary, is to spend with 
her sister, Mrs. E. K. Colton, of Long- 
meadow, the month preceding her depart - 
ure, early in April, for Syria. where her 
daughter, Mrs. Danforth, also widow of a 
missionary, still resides. Mrs. Calhoun 
will herself engage in missionary work in 
Syria, and eventually will be joined there 
by her son, William Calhoun, now study - 
ing theology and medicine at New York, 
in preparation for the double duties of pas - 
tor and phosician. 

CECELIA Bout, the celebrated Spanish 
writer, under the pseudonym of Fernan 
Cabellero, so celebrated for her original, 
elegant and highly patriotic works, is dead. 
She drew the finest pictures of Spanish 
life, its various classes, and illustrated the 
beauties of that picturesque country. Among 
her romances the most renowned are La 
Gaviota, Elia Elemencia, la Familia de Al- 
vereda and Quadros di costumbres populares 
andalmes, etc. Cecelia, daughter of a Ger- 
man merchant, established in Spain, was 
educated in Germany. She lived to an ad- 
vanced age, and was followed to the grave 
by many who wished to honor the illustri- 
ous writer. 

SiGNORA EMMA MARIGNOLI, a favorite 
leader of Roman fashion and universal- 
ly admired for her fine presence, her hand- 
some features, her genial smile and her 
philanthropic spirit, appeared on the 5th 
inst., when the Carnival was at its height, 
in one of the most sumptuously appointed 
balconies. She wore the costume of a Chi- 
nese lady, and was rallying her friends, 
similarly attired, for their backwardness in 
the warfare of coriandoli, when suddenly 
she raised her hand to her head, complain- 
ing of -pain. It was thought to be a tem- 
porary symptom, and, knowing her high 
spirit, her friends took no further notice of 
it. But the pain increased; her look be- 
came alarming, and she suddenly expired. 
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THE REASON WHY! 


I have just read inthe Woman's JoURNAL 
of Feb. 24, the article entitled “‘Female 
Higher Education.” One sentence contain- 
ed therein forces me to take my pen. It 
runs as follows: ‘‘Meantime it should be 
remembered that the number of women 
who seek the highest education is not large.” 
Why not, may I ask? Because many of 
them have not the money to obtain it. A 
college education is not given freely, ‘‘with- 
out money and without price!” For the 
many young women who are thrown upon 
their own resources to gain a livelihood, it 
is no easy matter to earn an amount of 
money sufficient to take them through the 
prescribed ‘‘course” successfully, even with 
strictest economy. A young man, by rea- 
son of the financial deference bestowed 
upon his sex, is able to lay by a little money 
for this purpose, and then to hirea sufficient 
sum to complete a four years’ course, and, 
if energetic, can soon repay it. In the 
teacher’s calling, where a young woman is 
called to do the same work as a man, and it 
is acknowledged by competent judges to be 
done as well, and in some cases even better 
than it has been previously done by one of 
the stronger sex, she receives at the end of 
the year only half the sum paid her mascu- 
line predecessor, because, forsooth, she is a 
woman! It is no trifling matter for such an 
one to think of going to college. A loaf 
of bread costs the same, be the purchaser 
man or woman; the only difference being 
that the latter must work twice as long for 
it as the former. 

Hence, in striving to go through college 
we must succumb to the same disadvantage 
by being obliged to work twice as long as 
our more favored brothers in order to ob- 
tain the needful amount of money. The 
same obstacle debars many from attempting 
to hire it. But the existing state of things 
will not always last! ‘Old things” are fast 
“passing away,” and behold the day is 
dawning when ‘‘all things” shall become 
“new!” Indeed, we are ready, even now, 
to welcome the time when Woman shall 
stand on an equal footing with Man,—when 
she shall be paid an equal amount for equal 
work, when salaries shall not be regulated 
upon the basis of sex. Then, and not until 
then, will these starving souls that are hun- 
gering and thirsting for ‘‘the highest edu- 
cation” be satisfied, and their number in the 
colleges be increased. Thousands of young 
women through the length and breadth of 
our land are thus hungering; but alas! For- 
tune has not poured her treasures at their 
feet! 

Still they must be content to toil on, 
watching, and hoping, and praying, with 
the eye of faith fixed upon the faintest glim- 
mer of light which heralds the dawn of a 
bright and glorious day. 

ONE WHO DESIRES ‘“‘THE HIGHEST EDUCA- 

TION.” 


_——o o——_—______— 


CHARITIES CONDUCTED BY WOMEN IN 
ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 


One hundred and eight charitable institu- 
tions sent reports and facts relating to their 
work to the ladies of the United States Cen- 
tennial Committee for use in the well-ar- 
ranged pamphlet issued by them on this 
subject of the benevolent work of women. 
We find in this list a number of institutions 
which are not left to voluntary benevolence 
in this country? for instance, the training of 
teachers which is here, simply a state work, 
is in England, in large part at least, a work 
of benevolence done by societies of private 
individuals. 

Many schools of general instruction also, 

are included in list of charities for the chil- 
dren of ‘‘deceased clergymen, and army ofti- 
cers;” religionand war seeming to give these 
genteel objects of charity equally, A large 
proportion of charities mentioned show the 
English good sense in the training of poor 
children to household service and other me- 
chanical employments. Another feature 
worthy of American heeding is the large 
number of training-schools for nurses re- 
ported. This direction of Woman’s effort 
is not prominent enough in‘ our country. 
“The Elizabeth Fry Refuge,” and other so- 
cieties embodying the spirit of this noble 
woman, if not her name, show an effort to- 
ward the reformation of women prisoners, 
by means of temporary homes for those 
discharged, a sort of moral hospitals. There 
are also associations for the reclaiming of 
erring youths. The ‘National Institute 
and Home for Ladies” with reduced and in- 
sufficient incomes under many ‘‘distin- 
guished patrons” and with ‘‘terms graduated 
to the circumstances of each case,” shows 
by its title that it is not an American insti- 
tute, and hints also at a caste feeling which 
would make “‘gentle women” find it easier 
to be objects of partial charity, than to earn 
money to piece out their incomes. 

England has the honor of reporting the 
first society to send teachers to Turkish 
Harems and Indian Zenanas, the enterprise 
which has putin to the heart of eastern 
degradation of womanhood, the quickening 
leaven of women’s medical missions and 
schoels. This missionary work promises 
to accomplish better results than any other, 
because it alone reaches the feuntain of so- 
cial influence the mothers, in their homes. 
The ‘Society for Promoting Female Wel- 





fare” has seventy-four branch associations, 
and is a remarkable instance of the organiz- 
ing and executive ability of women. ° 

“oe - 
THE MODEL SICK ROOM. 


I shall speak of the model sick room as 
we may hope to set it up in any 7 
house. It should be large, airy, well lighted, 
and as far removed from the rooms ordina- 
rily occupied by the family as possible. In 
a great city, or in the country, if the region 
be malarial, it is better located in the upper 
than in the lower portion of the house. 
The temperature of the sick room should 
range from sixty-five degrees to seventy de- 
grees—not determined by the sensations of 
the nurse, but by a thermometer, by which 
this matter is to be frequently regulated. 
Thejwall and ceiling of the sick room should 
present a soft, uniform, neutral tint, as a 
very delicate shade of green or French 
gray, or pink. The soft monotony of such 
a wall, with nothing salient for the eye to 
rest upon, tends to repose, aud what Thack- 
eray termed “healthy stupidity.” Those 
glaring wall papers the figures on which are 
apparently made in the likeness of nothing 
in the heavens above nor in the earth be- 
neath, nor in the waters under the earth, 
should be absolutely prohibited. The eyes 
of the sick wander restlessly over such 
dreadful figures, constantly distorting them 
into weird forms that favor delirium. The 
floor of the sick room should never be cov- 
ered by a carpet. All woollen stuffs easily 
become infected, and may retain the germs 
of disease indefinitely. A hard wood floor, 
oiled and varnished, with no crevices for 
the accumulation of morbific matter, is 
best. Such a floor may be covered with 
mats or rugs—at least over such parts of it 
as the attendants have occasion to traverse. 
These can be quietly taken out of the room 
each morning, be thoroughly whipped, ven- 
tilated and returned. The floor meantime 
can be brushed gently and wiped with a 
damp rag, so as to insure absolute cleanli- 
ness without annoyance to the patient. 

The windows, of which there should be 
at least two in every sick room (the more 
the better) also require attention. All full 
curtains, lambrequins or other draper 
about the windows should be interdicted. 
Nothing should be tolerated but a simple 
shade, having a neutral tint similar to that 
on the wall. We should not forget that 
light is one of the most healthful of the 
natural stimuli, and the sick are not to be 
incarcerated in dungeons. Neither healthy 
men nor robust cabbages can be grown in 
dark cellars. The light of the sick room, 
then, may be tempered, but the apartment 
should not be essentially darkened. 

. The aphorism that cleanliness is next to 
dliness is nowhere more imperative than 
in the sick room. Cleanliness absolutely 
inforced will stamp out any infectious dis- 
ease, and mitigates all diseases to a marked 
degree. In inforcing cleanliness in the sick 
room, we must look to the patient’s bed, 
the patient’s body, the nurse and all utensils, 
vessels, &c. In the model sick room there 
should be two narrow beds of equal height 
on easily rolling castors, having hair mat- 
tresses, low headboards and absolutely free 
from all abominations in the way of cano- 
‘ewy The patient may thus have a fresh 
for the night and another for the morn- 
ing. In the morning the freshly-made bed 
covered with one sheet can be trundled up 
to the bed which has been occupied durin 
the night, and the patient can easily be sli 
on the same level on toa deliciously fresh 
bed. The mattress and bedding of the bed 
vacated can be rolled up, quietly taken into 
an adjoining room, where with open win- 
dows they can be shaken, thoroughly venti- 
lated during the day, and be ready for the 
night. Sometimes when patients are greatly 
exhausted, or after severe surgical epera- 
tions, it may be dangerous to bring them 
into a sitting position, but they may be 
safely and easily moved if the body is kept 
horizontal in the following manner: Place 
the head of one bedstead against the foot 
of the other: having procured two hard 
wood poles six feet long and one and a half 
inches in diameter, place one on each side 
of the patient near the edge of the sheet on 
which he rests, and roll them firmly into 
the sheet to within six inches of the patient’s 
body. Two persons should stand on each 
side of the bed, facing the two on the other 
side, and grasping the poles firmly with 
both hands, separated about eighteen inches 
apart, they should first pull firm against 
each other until the sheet on which the pa- 
tient lies is converted into a stretcher; then 
continue to 7. and lifting the body hori- 
zontally and moving downward together 
they easily deposit the patient on the fresh 
without danger or suffering. The sheet 
on which he has been moved can be readily 
slipped out from beneath the body. With 
reference to bedding, at least one sheet 
should be changed every day, and both if 
og are ey stained or soiled. 
he cleanliness of the patient’s body is to 
be insured by frequent changing of the bed, 
dress and bathing. Where there is general 
fever the body may be sponged over with 
water ranging from 100 degrees to 110 de- 
es, the surface being left slightly moist. 
he warmth of the water, plus the warmth 
of the body, will insure rapid evaporation, 
and this always produces cold—.e., reduces 
fever. This may be repeated as often as 
the patient becomes hot, if it be twenty 
times a day. When fever subsides, espec- 
ially if the patient is exhausted, an occa- 
sional sponge bath, consisting of one part 
of ge or alcohol, and three parts of 
water, will insure cleanliness without de- 
bilitating the patient. 

The nurse must keep her own body and 
clothing scrupulously neat, or she should 
be immediately removed. 

The cleanliness of all vessels, receptacles 
for slops, closets, &c., should be insured by 
a free use of disinfectants and antiseptics. 
Two drachms of permanganate of potash 
dissolved in a gallon of water will, poured 
into offensive utensils, deodorize them at 
ence. It is always well to have such a so- 
lution in the sick room, a few ounces of 
which will deodorize very offensive dejec- 
tions and the most offensive of slop jars. 
Half a pound of crude sulphate of iron 
thrown into the pan of a closet each night 
serves a good purpose. To destroy atmos- 











heric odors in the sick room nothing is 
yetter than a shovel of live coals moved rap- 
idly about the room while pn! burned 
P| ground coffee is sprinkled freely on the 
coals. 

Another essential of the model sick room 
is good ventilation, If theroom is warmed 
by a register, a window remote from the 
bed and register should be opened a few 
inches at the bottom. The pure warm air 
from the register just brought into the fur- 
nace from out ef doors being heated rises 
to the top of the room, creates a plenum, 
which is relieved by the open window, and 
pretty good diffusion of the fresh air is in- 
sured. But by all odds the best method of 
ventilating a room ever devised is by the 
old-fashioned fire-place—-which, besides ven- 
tilating admirably, gives a look of cheer, 
which is always beneficial to the sick. 
When ventilation is accomplished by a fire- 
place, which is a base ventilator, a win- 
dow remote from both bed and fire-place 
should be lowered a few inches from the 
top. Where there isa register delivering 
fresh warm air into the sick room on one 
side near the ceiling, and an open fire on 
the opposite side of the room, no window 
need be kept open, and the ventilation will 
be all that can be desired. 

Finally, a few words may be said in re- 
gard to the diet of the sick. The aphorism 
that God sends the food and the devil sends 
the cook is doubly true in the average sick 
room. In acute diseases for the first day 
or two it is not essential that the patient 
should have much nutriment. During this 
period Indian gruel, all the meal being 
strained out and well salted, is ut objection- 
able. Very weak breakfast tea, with con- 
siderable milk (even although scandal hot), 
is very safe, especially for ladies. But a 
man should not be starved simply because 
he is sick, but during the acute stage of any 
disease the nutriment should be given in a 
fluid form. Perhaps the best article of diet 
for the sick is milk, Here we have a splen- 
didly elaborated food, containing all the 
elements necessary for nutrition in an ex- 
tremely bland and easily digestible form. 
I know of no disease in which milk may 
not be given, and, in the majority of cases, 
freely iced or otherwise. Seeey 
early, too, animal food in the form of beet- 
tea or beef-extract may be resorted to. A 
great deal of badly prepared animal nutri- 
ment is given to thesick. Here is a simple 
way of making excellent beef-tea: Take a 
poet of the best, juiciest beef, free from 

at; chop or cut it into small pieces; put it 
into a pint basin; cover the beef with cold 
water; cover the basin with a plate, and 
place it on the back of a range, where it 
will gradually warm, but not boil; at the 
end of two hours bring it forward* over a 
quick fire, and boil sharply for twenty 
minutes; immediately pour off the tea from 
the beef and such molecular particles as 
will readily follow; skim off the fat; salt 
and pepper moderately, and serve. Beef 
extract is prepared by putting chopped beef 
into an open-mouthed bottle, like a pickle- 
jar, and putting in acork “ef now stand 
the bottle in an ircn kettle, and fill the ket- 
tle with cold water as high as the neck of 
the bottle; finally boil the kettle two full 
hours, and immediately pour off the fluid 
nutriment which will be found extracted 
in the bottle; properly seasoned this ex- 
tract—much stonger but by no means as 
palatable as beef tea—may be used when- 
ever a small quantity of concentrated nour- 
ishment is indicated. Both milk and beef- 
tea, when the stomach is very irritable, may 
be successfully administered in this way. 
A teaspeonful of either may be placed on 
a mixture of pounded ice and salt in a 
saucer—when it will speedily freeze solid 
—such a fragment of frozen nutriment 
taken into the irritable stomach once an 
hour, everything else being interdicted— 
will frequently work wonders in cases 
where no nutriment has been retained for 
many —— 

I should apologize for presenting these 
homely suggestions to you in this desultory 
manner were it not that in my professional 
experience I see these points constantly 
disregarded to the great injury of the sick. 
—Prof. Crosby in N. Y. World. 
oe 


SOCIAL EVIL LEGISLATION. 


W. G. Eliot writes the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat as follows :— 

‘‘As your columns are always open to 
those who stand up for equal rights and 
fair play, especially when advocated in the 
interests of the public, I respectfully ask 
for the insertion of the following letter 
which explains itself :” 

Hon. Lewis Dorsheimer: DEAR Str—A 
few days ago I was informed that, in con- 
versation with a lady, at the house of Mr. 
W. Patrick, January 1, pa expressed your 
belief in the necessity of renewing the ‘‘so- 
cial evil” laws; that the plans for their re- 
newal were “‘already matured,” and that it 
would be ‘‘sprung upon the community in 
such a manner as to preclude all opposi- 
tion.” It is not improbable that you ma 
have been partially misunderstood, for al- 
though I am aware of your views concern- 
ing the ‘‘regulation” law, yet, however much 
we differ as toits efficacy, I am sure that 
we should agree as to the injustice of its re- 
enactment, except by the clearly expressed 
will of thecommunity. My purpose, there- 
fore, in now addressing you, is to inquire 
whether any steps are likely to be taken in 
that direction, so that, in all fairness, the 
largely increased evidence against ‘‘license 
and regulation laws” may be properly 
brought before the voters and law-makers. 
By —. me such information you will 
much oblige your friend and fellow-citizen, 

W. G. Extor. 

St. Louis, January 5, 1877. 

To this note no answer, net even an ac- 
knowledgment, was courteously returned. 

In consequence of rumors from the ‘‘Cap- 
ital,” on the 21st inst., I addressed a note 
(on that day) to the Hon. Senator Claiborne, 
earnestly begging him not to move for leg- 
islation on this painful subject until it 
should be called for by a majority of the 
people. My note wasof some length, going 
a little into the merits of the question, and 








accompanied by an elaborate treatise on the 
subject, reprinted from the July number of 
the Westminister Review, in which full proof 
is presented of the failure of the regulation 
laws in England and France. Careful sta- 
tistics are given, with official declarations 
that neither the amount of disease nor the 
number of prostitutes is diminished, but, 
on the contrary, greatly increased. In Paris 
less than 3000 women are kept under regis- 
try and inspection, while 27,000 are known 
to be ‘‘clandestines,”” whom it is impossible 
to bring under the law. Such is the testi- 
mony of Lecour, the head of the ‘‘Bureau,” 
with the largest and best body of police offi- 
cers in the world at his command. 

To this note also I have received no an- 
swer nor acknowledgment, at which of 
course, I am not surprised, nor do I attribute 
it to personal discourtesy; for the only way 
in which these gentlemen can do their work 
is to avoid all discussion and to ‘“‘spring the 
law” upon us in such a manner as to fore- 
stall opposition. This is the same course 
which was so successfully pursued once be- 
fore, seven or eight yearsago. At that time, 
as I am informed (forI was absent from the 
city,) when the werd “regulate” was in- 
troduced into the amended Charter very few 
persons in St. Louis knew anything about 
it, and nobody except a few skilful manip- 
ulators understood the extent of power it 
conferred. In fact, it repealed as to St. 
Louis all the State laws against prostitution, 
and gave to the City Council power, speedi- 
ly exercised, to erect brothels into lawful 
institutions, and to change prostitution from 
a misdemeanor into a licensed and recog- 
nized industrial pursuit, to be openly fol- 
lowed under protection of law like any oth- 
er profession or trade. After four years ex- 
periment and more than one year of painful 
controversy, in which its advocates worked 
for it, both here and at Jefferson City, as if 
it were a matter of personal interest, the 
power was revoked in General Assembly, by 
a vote of three-fourths in the Senate, and 
in the House by ninety to one. Must we go 
through the same experience again? 

The present attempt is made under cir- 
cumstances of aggravated injustice. When 
the ‘Thirteen Freeholders” were engaged 
in the work of preparing a new charter three 
earnest efforts, at different times, were made 
to put the word ‘‘regulate” once more 
among the powers of the City Government. 
They were defeated by a large majority, and 
it was well understood that the adoption of 
the ‘‘Scheme and Charter” would have been 
greatly imperiled by such an innovation. 
Several of the strongest friends of the Char- 
ter, including some of its makers, would 
have voted and worked against it, if the 
“regulation” system had been introduced, 
and the small majority actually obtained 
would thereby have been easily overcome. 
What propriety or fairness is there in now 
endeavoring to steal a march upon the peo- 
ple, and set aside their deliberate verdict? 

Still further. The new Charter, now the 
law of the land, has sufficiently provided 
for its own amendment by the people when- 
ever they please. But just here is the rub. 
‘Every proposal for amendment must be 
submitted by the law-making authorities of 
the city to the qualified voters thereof at a 
general or special election, held at least six- 
ty days after the publication of such pro- 
posals, and accepted by at least three-fifths 
of the qualified voters voting thereat.” 
What chance would there be for prostitution 
license laws, with careful deliberation and 
invited discussion like that? Therefore, the 
Social Evilists would spring the law upon 
an unprepared people, by giving to all 
“cities of the first class,” which means St. 
Louis, the right te ‘‘regulate,”” thereby at 
once evading the Constitutional provision 
against ‘‘special legislation,” and setting at 
nought the will of the people. 

One of the chief merits of the new Char- 
ter has been declared to be that it secures 
to St. Louis the right to take care of its own 
interests without the interference of outside 
legislation. But what has become of our 
boasted “autonomy,” our self-government, 
if a small ring of specialists can at any time 
get up a law and push it through the State 
Legislature before the people have a chance 
to know what they are about? Senator 
Claiborne may deserve praise from his im- 
mediate constituents for his astute manage- 
ment, but even a good cause would be ren- 
dered doubtful by methods such as these. 

By the adoption of the new Charter, the 
State laws against prostitution and against 
letting houses for use as brothels have been 
now fully re-enacted. [See constitutional 
provision bearing upon Charter and Separa- 
tion Scheme, section twenty.] They have 
been non-existent in St. Louis for many 
years; now they arein fullforce. Let them 
be wisely and efficiently administered and 
the brothel landlords can soon be brought 
to terms. We shall never be able to eradi- 
cate vice or remove its penalties, but we 
may, at least, keep the law on the side of 
virtue and save ourselves from the disgrace 
of licensing and protecting iniquity. 

——_———— eo --—— 


WOMEN ON SCHOOL BOARDS AND PRISON 
COMMISSIONS. 


It is not improbable that the Common. 
wealth, through its Legislature, will author- 
ize the establishment of advisory Boards of 
women in connection with the State Alms- 
houses and Primary Schools, and the sphere 








of usefulness upon which the ladies would 
then be called to enter would no doubt be 
benefited by their services. It is getting to 
be generally understood that womanly in- 
fluence works advantageously as a supple- 
mentary force to increase the effectiveness 
of our charitable and penal institutions, 
On Prison Commissions and Schoo! Boards 
and in townand city charities their earnest- 
ness, devotion and intuitive good sense, 
have given them a reputation which is well 
deserved. They have an eye to the needs 
of all institutions with anything of domes- 
ticity about them that is keen and compre- 
hensive. They catch hundreds of points 
that a man would entirely overlook, because 
they strike the obverse, or blind, side of 
his nature, though they might be among 
the essentials to others’ reformation or com- 
fort. Gov. Tilden, with that ready appre- 
ciation of wise expedients for which he 1s 
so distinguished, appointed women to simi- 
lar service for the first time in New York, 
and this State will doubtiess receive a rich 
reward from such appointment. At any 
rate, the experiment will be a cheap one 
and the probabilities are all in favor of 
making it.— Boston Advertizer. 
a “oa 


WOMEN PROFESSORS. 


Many thoughtful women have long felt 
that in all colleges where women are admit- 
ted as students, there should be women pro- 
fessors also. 

Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone, in a letter to the 
Grand Rapids Post expresses this very forci- 
bly. She has visited the Vermont Univer- 
sity, and says:— 

Inthe Vermont University there are at 
— fifteen lady students and about one 

undred young men in the various classes 
of the literary department. Women have 
not there, as with us, yet ventured into the 
medical department, or, so I was informed. 
I talked with several old friends about the 
innovation and found as I expected that 
people of the old school do not much favor 
the new plan, though I heard from all but 
one expression in regard to the scholarly 
standing of the young ladies. All said, ‘‘As 
students their standard of scholarship is 
quite equal to that of the young men,” 
“higher even,” almost every one 1 spoke 
with added. Nor had any one ever heard 
of any “‘improprieties” resulting, ‘‘but it 
did not seem just the thing, just the kind of 
education for young ladies,” was the criti- 
cism passed upon the new measure. The 
young ladies have a cloak room and a read- 
ing room furnished by themselves. Both 
were well warmed and comfortable, pleas- 
ant rooms, the former for waiting, when 
they arrive too early in the morning, and 
the other for study during hours between 
recitations, for the university buildings are 
at such a distance from town that the young 
ladies, most of them, remain at the college 
during the day. 

That we in Michigan and they in Ver- 
mont have taken important steps in advance 
and in the right direction in opening the 
doors of our state universities to all pre- 
pared to enter, irrespective of sex, I have 
no doubt, but this advance step, only pre- 
pares the way for another which is equally 
important to complete the good and just 
work begun. There must be women pro- 
fessors where there are women students be- 
fore these institutions can furnish for our girls 
the best and highest education. Women 
must occupy Agee as important, 
ae as highly honored, as any in the col- 
ege before these institutions will be quite 
the places to send our girls. Of course 
these must be women of as high scholarly 
attainment in their departments as the men 
who fill the various professors’ chairs are in 
theirs, they must women of cultured 
manners and womanly grace and gracious- 
ness, but men and women must work to- 
gether in this work of education, self-re- 
specting and each respecting the other with- 
out rivalry or jealousy ere the good work as 
yet only initiated will be accomplished. 
Good manners, in a true sense, elegant and 
accomplished manners, are important ac- 
quirements in education—a powerful means 
of influence which no man or woman can 
afford to disregard, and the ‘‘slang phrases,” 
‘loud ways” in short, general brusqueness 
of bearing which I have heard criticised as 
characteristic of university girls and of 
which I have myself been pained to see 
something, must and will prejudice many 
whe would otherwise be among our best 
and most earnest advocates of co-education 
against our universities as places for the ed- 
ucation of girls. No right minded, refined 
person likes to see a girl ape a rude boy in 
slamming down her algebra, or latin book 
as he may do, no one wants to see ‘a, girl 
fling her overshoes in boy fashion across the 
cloak-room, irrespective of whoever or 
whatever may be in their way, or to hear 
her talk about ‘‘ponying” in her lessons, or 
to observe in her a thousand things which 
are tolerated in boys, and I fear there will 
be just cause for criticism of the manners of 
our girls in both these universities in a 
thousand such little but most important 
things until there are cultivated, high-mind- 
ed dignified women who, in the capacity of 
teachers, by the unconscious influence of 
example as well as by precept mould the 
girl students to a higher standard of man- 
ners. Happily the criticisms which I have 
heard passed upon seme, do not by any 
means apply to all. I have seen young la- 
dies of as gentle, cultured manners and 
true ladylike bearing, who are members of 
the university at Ann Arbor, as are to be 
found in the most refined circles anywhere 
in our country. But I have also seen those 
of whom this could not be said and the 
‘‘rude manners of the university girls” has 
been an objection which I have had to meet 
many times in my advocacy of our univer- 
sity as a place where earnest girls could get 
the instruction for which they were long- 
ing. ‘‘Why don’t somebody write some- 
thing about this?” ‘Why don’t you?” are 
questions I have often been asked, and this 
is why I have ventured these remarks in @ 
letter for the Pest. Ladies of culture and 
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who have pleasant homes in Ann Arbor and 
in Burlington could do much to correct and 
cultivate the manners of the young ladies 
in these institutions, and some ladies whom 
1 know in Ann Arbor feel their responsibil- 
ity in this respect and are doing not only a 
most commendable kindness to the young 
ladies but a good work for the higher edu- 
cation of women in our state, the extent of 
which like all truly modest good work will 
be better appreciated hereafter than at 
present. : # 

Since I have been in Boston I have visited 
several departments of the Boston universi- 
ty, about which I shall have something to 
tell you in another letter. 











We are told of grass in Colorado that is 
so short you must lather it before you can 
mow. 

“Was not her death quite sudden?” said 
a condoling friend to a bereaved widower. 
‘‘Well, yes, rather, for her.” 


It is estimated that the number of ladies 
who can not pass a mirror without glancing 
into it averages about twelve to every dozen. 


It was an Irish gentleman who said that 
he admired Homer because reading the liad 
was like jumping out of a second-floor win- 
dow “right into the middle of a divil of a 
row.” 

A college professor, who was giving a 
course of lectures on Egyptian antiquities, 
said to his class, ‘‘This morning, young 
gentleman, I have a very dry subject. It is 
the mummy.” 


The easiest disposition of all responsibili- 
ty for an accident that might have been pre- 
vented is to recognize the hand of Provi- 
dence in it. When a man who teaches that 
doctrine falls over an ash-barrel and fres- 
coes his physiognomy, is it pleasant to 
stand around and cheer him with allusions 
to the hand of Providence?—Danbury News. 


A gentleman in San Francisco, whose 
Chinese cook left him, was unable to retain 
any of the numerous ‘‘Johns” for over a 
day, until he induced one of them to ex- 
plain that some apparently meaningless 
strips of red paper on the kitchen wall con- 
tained the Chinese inscription, ‘‘Boss wo- 
man long time tongue. Muchee jaw, jaw.” 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 


UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or{Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, and opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted daily, except on Satur- 
days; most conveniently at 11 o’clock. 
Catalogues containing terms, &c.. will be sent to 
any address, and an interview arranged if desired. 
ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.000 
testimonials received.Terms liberal. Par- 
ticulars free. J.Worth & Co.St.Louis, Mo. 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 


No. 581 Washington Street, Boston. 


Deposits made in this Institution will draw interest 
o—: commencing on the first day of April, July, 
tober and January in each year. Dividends paya- 
ble in July and January, The Institution has a paid 
up rantee fund of $205,000 for the protection of 
its depositors, in addition to the amount required to 
be set aside semi-annnally by the new Savings Bank 

















law. 6m5 
and Morphine habit absolutely and 
ly cured. Painless: no meee. 
nd stamp for particulars. Dr. Carl- 
ton. 187 Washington 8t., Chicago, IL. 





New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
_ best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Deen, 





Woman’s Medical College 
—of the 
New York Infirmary- 
128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 
dress the Secretary, 





a Dr. Mercy N. BaKER. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


$3 WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 


world, Sample watch and outfit free to Agents. 
ddress COULTER & CO.Chicago 





For terms a 





Madame FOY’S 
gensey ., SH(ET perepe tee 


~ overt year 
And for HEALTH, COMFORT, and 
STYLE. is acknowledged the BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever made. 
For sale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers. Beware of imitations and 
infringements. 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. seow7 
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PRINTER. 


No. 101 Milk Street, Boston. 


YOUR CHILDREN WANT THEM, 
Two Bright High-Toned Magazines; 
BABYLAND. 


A Pictorial, Eight-page Quarto, on heavy, amber 
paper, in Large print, for the Smallest Readers. Only 
Fifty Cents per annum, Free of Postage. 


WIDE AWAKE 


For 1877, 
$200 per annum, free of postage. 
Ts popular Pictorial Magazine for the Young 
Folks, now entering upon its Fourth Volume, 
offers the following unrivalled attractions to its read- 
ers during 1877. 


I, 
QUINNEBASSET GIRLS. 
By SOPHIE MAY. 


Illustrated by MISS L.B. HUMPHREY. 


This delightful Serial for the grown-up Girls will 
run through the year. Il 


GOOD-FOR-NOTHING POLLY 
By ELLA FARMAN. 


A Serial for the Boys, who will all be eager to read 
the fanny adventures of ‘Polly Witter.” 


II. 
CHILD MARIAN ABROAD. 
WM. M. F. ROUND, 


of the NV. Y. Independent, author of “ Achsah.” 
Illustrated with engravings of celebrated spots, and 
with portraits drawn from photographs by Miss C. A. 
Northam. This unique serial of child-journeying in 
Europe is atrue record of the experiences of a real 
little American girl abroad, with accounts of her Visits 
to the Pope, her Play-times with the Princess Marie 
Valerie,her holidays at Chiselhurst with the Prince Im- 
perial, her Christmas at Madame McMahon’: etc., etc. 
lV 


DAUGHTER AND I. 
By MRS. HELEN TRACY MYERS. 


A Series of Practical Housekeeping Papers for Girls. 


THE FLOSSY AND BOSSY 
STORIES. 

For the Little Folks. By 
MARGARET HAMMOND ECKERSON 
Illustrated by JESSIE CURTIS, 
V1. 

THE ADVENTURES OF MIL- 
TIADES PETERKIN PAUL. 


JOHN BROWNJOHN. 
Done in Verses and Pictures for the Boys. 
Vil. 

BEHAVING. 
Papers upon Children’s 
Etiquette. 

By the Author of the 


“UGLY GIRL PAPERS.” 
VIL 


TANGLED KNOTS. 
A Department of Prize 
Puzzl 


es. 
Edited by KIT CLINTON. 

Short Stories, Poems, Papers of Travel, Work for 
Little Fingers, Music, Parlor Pastimes, 8. 8. Concert 
Exercises, will be contributed by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. Mrs. Celia Thaxter, Mrs, S. M. B. Piatt, Ma 
Clemmer, Rossiter Johnson, Rev. W. M. Baker, Col. 
McAdoo, Mary Faith Floyd, Mrs. Mel R. Colquitt, 
Mrs. Clara Doty Bates, Edgar Fawcett, Margaret Ey- 
tinge, M. Quad, Mrs. Mary B. C. Slade, Miss F. P. 
Chaplin, Geo. B. Bartlett. Dr. Eben Tourjee, and oth- 
ers. Address the Publiehers, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
30 & 32 FRANKLIN St., Boston. 


Ladies secure LARGE PrRorits by canvassing for 
these Magazines. 





Music Books for Reed Organs. 


Clarke’s New Method xix: 


ORGANS, ($2.50) is universally known as one of 
rare merit, both in the instructive course, and the 
well chosen airs for practice. 

FOR PARLOR OR- 


’ 
Getze § School GAN, ($2.50). The 
sale of more than 30,000 copies is the best proof of 
its great popularity. 


b] 

Emerson’s New Method 
FOR REED ORGANS, ($2.50) is the work of two 
distinguished musicians, and is equal to the best. 

FOR THE CABINET 


’ 
Root’s School b2xcax 250) is one 
of t - and best methods. Widely known 

and used. 


Clarke’s $1 Instructor *" 


REED ORGANS, is an abbrev but very good 
method for beginners. 


FOR 


© , 
Winuer’s New School <x. 
INET ORGAN (75 cts.) is she cheapest, and an ex- 
cellent easy instruction book. 


($.50 bds. ; $3 clo. ; 


Organ at Home, {isis ‘ies 


well known Reed Organ pieces. 





Music Books for Sabbath Schools. 





‘ Q!],) Fitted for the occa- 

CHORAL PRAISE. sions of the “Epis- 
copal”’ year, but is a book of great concrete beau- 
ty for any denomination. 100 good Songs, Tunes, 
and She by Rev. J. H. WATER- 
BURY. Price, 25 cents. 


‘ A happy title for a beautiful 
GOOD NEWS. Sabbath School Song Book. 
which disappoints nobody, and contains a large 
number of songs which will be universal favorites. 


By R. M. M’Intos#. Price 35 cents. 


‘ ‘ The glittering title 
SHINING RIVER. aptly indicates the 
character of the profusion of bright, pure songs of 
elevated sentiment, which fill the book with beau- 


ty. ByH.S. & W. O. Perkins. Price 35 cts. 


Containing songs con- 
RIVER OF LIF « tributed by a large num 
ber of well-known composers; it has an unusual 
variety, and everything is of the best quality. By 


H. 8S. Perkins and W. W. Bentiey. Price 35 cts. 


LIVING WATERS, “Meetings revivat 
Meetings, &c., this is also most appropriate for 
Sabbath School Work. No better collection is 


published. By D. F. Hopegs. Price 30 cents. 


Remember the ENCORE (75 cts.) is the book for 
Singing Schools. 


(= Either book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson& Co., J.E. Ditson & Co,, 
711 Broadway, Sucgeseors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 


DESIRABLE NEW BOOKS. 


. 
The Wine-Bibbers Temperance Society. 


Cloth 75 cents, Paper 40 cents. The following is the 
Dedication. 

“To Unpledged Temperance Men, to Moderate 
Drinkers, to Hotel Keepers, Saloon Keepers and Bar 
Keepers, as well as to the faithful who have signed 
the Pledge, in the hope that it may contain a sugges- 
tion, this little volume is respectfully dedicated.” 


The Art of Projecting. 


A Manual of Examination in Physics, Chemistry. 
and Natural Philosophy, with the Porte Lumicere and 
Magic Lantern, By Prof. A. C. Dolbear, of Tufts Col- 
lege, with numerous illustrations. 12mo. cloth $1.50. 


The Coming Man is the Present Child; 


Or Childhood the Text-Book of the Age. By Rev. W 
F. Crafts, Author of “Through the Eye to the Heart.’ 
Sold by*subscription. Good Agents Wanted. 


In Press. For Early Publication. 
Young Folks’ Book of American Explorers. 


By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Uniform with 
the Young Folks’ History of United States.” 


The Great Conflict. 


A Discourse Concerning Baptists and Religious Lib- 
erty. By Rev. G. C. Lorimer, Pastor of Tremont 
Temple, Boston. 


Recently Published. 
“Oh! Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud.” 


Charmingly illustrated. Price $2.00. A compan- 
ion volyme to 


“NEARER MY GOD TO THEE.” 
FLAXIE FRIZZLE. 

By Sophie May. Illustrated. Price 75 cents. 
SNIP AND WHIP, 


And some other Boys. By Elizabeth A. Davis. Il- 
lustrated. $1.25. 


DAISY TRAVERS; 


Or the Girls of Hive Hall. By Adalaide F. Samuels. 
$1.50. 


NELLY KINCAIDS KINGDOM. 
By Amanda W. Douglas. Price $1.50. 
LIVING TOO FAST, 
Or the Confessions of a Bank Officer. By Wm. T. 
Adame, (Oliver Optic.) 12mo. Illustrated. $1.75. 
VINE AND OLIVE; 


Or Young America Abroad, second series. 
Complete Catalogues mailed on application. 


LEE & SHEPARD, PUBLISHERS. 





41 & 45 Franklin St., Boston. 


SUCCESS! 





Unqestionably the Greatest Success of 
the Day ! 





A Complete Revolution in Sewing Ma- 
chines ! 





Makes the Only Real Lock-Stitch ! 





Nothing Like it in the World! 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 
AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 








Special attention given to orders received by mail. 
A machine can be delivered at your door, direct from 
any of our offices, with the Company's guarantee and 
full instructions for using. 

*,.* Correspondence invited from mer- } 
chants and others on the lookout for a good 
opportunity. Applicants should state quan- 
tity of machines they will purchase first 
order, and territory desired. 


WILCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 


(Cor. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New York. 
BOSTON: Corner of Tremont and Bekeley ste. 





REMOV AT 


—of the— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No, 244 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining tothe underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
Ge" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 24 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mase. 
Ge" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 





OSGOOD’S NEW BOOKS. 
TENNYSON’S POEM. 


HAROLD. 


A DRAMA OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 


Illustrated Edition. With 12 Heliotype Illustra- 
tions by Maclise. 12 mo. $2. Plain Edition, $1.00. 


Tribune.—*‘This masterly production.” 


Evening Post.—‘‘The extreme beauty of the poem 
asa work of high literary art.” 


North American Review.—Mr. Tennyson has given 
in this new drama so many passages which fill eye, 
ear, and soul all at once, with inexpressible delight, 
that for these alone it will rank with his best poems.” 


CHOICE HELIOTYPE BOOKS. 


Each containing 24 full-page Heliotypes, with de- 
scriptive letterpress. Large 4to. Tastefally bound. 
Price of each, $10.00. 


Gems of the Dresden Gallery. 
Gems of the Gray Collections, 
The Titian Gallery. 

Gallery of Great Artists, 


“Either of the four is a book that any person may 
rejoice to own, and the fonr together, costing less 
thau an indifferent painting, constitute a collection of 
examples of the highest achievement in art which 
not long ago, few could hope to possess without lav- 
ish expenditure.”"— Boston Advertiser. 


POEMS OF PLACES. 


Edited by H. W. Longfellow. 
Vols. 14. England and Wales, $4.00. 
Vol.5. Ireland. $1.00. 
Vol. 6-8. Scotland and Scandinavia, $3.00. 


“A beautiful pocket series, in which are gathered 
by the hand of a poet garlands of poetic flowers, 
that have grown up around some of the most inter- 
esting localities in the Old World. Those who have 
not a library of the ts will find this series a re- 
pository of their choicest productions, and all asso- 
ciated with some place of interest..".—New York Ob- 
server. 


THREE MEMORIAL POEMS. 


By James Russeit Lowe.u. 1 Vol. Square 16mo. 
Red edges. Tastefully stamped. $1.25. 

“When the Commemoration Ode was written, it at 
once took its place among the great odes of the lan- 
guage. Since the time of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and Shelley, nothing to compare with it had ap- 
pease. not even excepting the ode to the Duke of 

Vellington. The three here presented are closely 
allied in their subject matter, and form* one of the 
grandest monuments of our Centenary.”’— Cincinnati 


INTHE LEVANT. 


By CuHar_es DupLEY WARNER, author of “My 
Summer in a Garden,” “‘Back-log Studies,” etc. 1 
Vol. 12mo. $2.00. 


“It is to be doubted if a truer account of the de- 
caying East was ever set down than is recorded in 
this volume. Mr. Warner has not failed to observe 
all the picturesque and other notable objects which 
the land of ruins and reminiscences offers to the sight- 
seer, but he has spied out the nakedness of the 
as well.”°—Portland Press. 


*,*For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, ' 





WwW. A. SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston. 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED. 


Large Estates fer Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 
BOSTON. 
ly1 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 
No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 





JAMES OSGOOD & Co., Boston. 


tely 
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The Woman’s Journal. 








Boston, Mar. 10, 1877. 








Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
date on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 














TOO NERVOUS TO VOTE. 





The Nation has discovered that women 
are too nervous to have a share in the gov- 
ernment. Under the heading ‘“‘The Ner- 
vous Element in the Pending Troubles,” it 
reasons thus: 

Belief in the general honesty and general 
reasonableness may be said to be the founda- 
sion of our system of government. * * * * 

War is an open confession that reason has 
been laid aside. * * * 

The faith that brings victory 1s faith that 
he other side is not only utterly wrong, but 

as its heart hardened and ears stopped 

against the right. This faith does not by 
any means die out when war is over. * * * 

hen we say that no class of the commu- 
nity does so much to keep this faith alive, 
and consequently give a French tone to 
politics, as the very best class morally—the 
women, we are saying something which, 
however startling, is well known to every- 
body whose calling brings him at an excit- 
ing period into close relations to various 
phases of public opinion. * * * 

It is a fact, very prominent in history— 
viz., that women are never so active and 
so useful in politics as during war. It is 
not simply that they display extraordinary 
devotion in their care of the sick and 
wounded, but they keep up the martial 
ardor of the combatants by the intensity of 
their own sympathy, and the almost fierce 
strength of their own faith in the justice of 
the cause. The men waver, and treat, and 
compromise, and shake hands, and try to 
forget, but to the women this is all weak- 
ness or baseness. If it was ever right to 
fight, they cannot conceive of its being 
ever right to make peace until the other 
party goes down on his bare knees in the 
mud and acknowledges himself an unmiti- 
gated scoundrel and traitor. Of politics, as 
the practical art of living pares in so- 
ciety with various kinds of men, and mak- 
ing their tastes and opinions compatible with 
your tastes and opinions, and enduring what 
you cannot cure, they know nothing, and 
suspect that there is some moral rottenness 
in it. 

In the late canvass Tilden and the Demo- 
crats were unfavorably associated in the 
minds of many good Republican women 
with the Rebellion, and that this fact could 
be qualified or modified or outweighed by 
other facts, or by time or change in circum. 
stances, was to them an atrocious consider- 
ation. 

It is no doubt very strange that any good 
Republican women should have unfavora- 
ble associations with Democrats who sus- 
tained the Rebellion, and it is clear that they 
ought to be disfranchised for it. But the 
Nation excepts some women. It says:— 

We do not wish to make these observa- 
tions too sweeping. There are women in 
abundance—every man has some of them 
among his friends—who have political wis- 
dom as well as political fervor, and who 
know how little of its happiness the world 
owes to passion, and in whom rational and 
moderate courses find support which is 
none the less efficacious for being unosten- 
tatious and unseen, and who see the heroism 
and nobility of forgiving and forgetting as 
well as the heroism and nobility of fighting 
and remembering, and who think that close 
attention to public affairs is necessary to 
trustworthy judgments about them, If it 
were possible to enlarge the number of 
such women, and give them an influence 
on politics, Woman Suffrage would be un- 
doubtedly, at such crises as this, the help 
of which some of its friends draw such fan- 
ciful pictures. But, as matters stand, it is 
safe to say that crises like the present, in 
which the chief needs are patience, good 
temper, moderation, and capacity for see- 
ing something of both sides, and remember- 
ing the lessons of history, have their difti- 
culties aggravated rather than diminished 
by female interest in public affairs. Wheth- 
er this defect in women as politicians is 
remediable by training or experience we do 
not propose to examine here. But we 
eught to make the concession that, for the 
purposes of this discussion, the term ‘‘fe- 
male” ought to be taken to cover excitable 
men. There are a great many persons who 
busy themselves a great deal about politics, 
and have much to say about it, who think 
themselves male politicians, when in reality 
they are female. They have the intensity, 
the implacability of temper, and the inca- 
pacity to understand that two views can be 
taken of the same question, and the fond- 
ness for fellowing a prophet which is the 
characteristic of most women politicians. 
The common quality which forms the class 
is, we have little doubt, weakness of nerves; 
or, in other words, a physical rather than a 
mental or moral quality. 

Now that the Nation has expressed its 
opinion of the political rank which weak- 
nerved men and wemen should hold, will it 
not also tell us‘what should be the political 
place of that class of men, who, like mem- 
bers of the forty-fourth Congress are re- 
ported to have disgraced its closing hours 
by lack of decency, as well as by lack of 
nerves? What political place will the Wa- 
tion say should be held by men, who, having 
all the men of the country to choose from, 
as their Representatives in Congress, chose 
such drunken and brawling men as those, 
whe at that time, clamored, five or six of 
them, all at once, for the right to exhibit 





their inability to govern themselves or any 
one else? 

Whatever the Nation may think, the sim 
ple truth is, that “‘we are all poor citizens” 
and we need to help each other out. It 
wont do to give either sex the right to rule 
over the other. L. 8. 


————_ #  eo- 


THE NEW PRESIDENT. 


The inauguraladdress of President Hayes 
is the frank, clear and unmistakable declar- 
ation of anational policy. There is no mis- 
taking the meaning. Words in this case are 
not used to conceal thought but to express 
it. Not only is the language plain but the 
spirit of this address is broad, comprehen- 
sive and statesmanlike. On reading it every 
candid mind cannot fail to see that the new 
President rises above the narrow partisan 
and speaks from the high elevation of lofty 
patriotism. He grapples at once with the 
living political issues of the hour. The 
“evils” he says, ‘‘which afflict the Southern 
States can only be removed o1 remedied by 
the united and harmonious efforts of both 
races, actuated by motives of mutual sym- 
pathy and regard; and while in duty bound 
and fully determined to protect the rights of 
all by every constitutional means at the dis- 
posal of my administration, I am sincerely 
anxious to use every legitimate influence in 
favor of honest and efficient local self-gov- 
ernment as the true resource of those States 
for the promotion and contentment and 
prosperity of their citizens.” 

He is equally clear and outspoken in re- 
lation to civil service reform, and strikes at 
the present system of partisan appointments 
by members of Congress for partisan ends. 
He is for a speedy resumption of specie 
payments, emphasizes the importance of 
universal education, and favors the settle- 
ment of disputed questions with foreign na- 
tions by arbitration instead of the sword. 

Mr. Hayes has been regarded universally, 
as an honest man, with the latent if not ex- 
pressed fear that he lacked nerve and cour- 
age. The inaugural does not give you the 
latter impression. It contains the statement 
of a policy. It commits him as President 
to its maintainance, and as his speech has 
the ring of nositive convictions he is pledged 
to be true to these by all that is sacred among 
honorable men. 

The choice of his cabinet is an indication 
that he will keep his word. There is very 
little poor timber in the whole fabric. The 
heads of the departments are men of abili- 
ty and character. They are not mere poli- 
ticians. Most of them are pronounced re- 
formers, and the fact that he has so chosen, 
is proof that he means, as far as possible, 
to make his words facts. But he must 
buckle on the armor. If his administration 
is to be truly a reform he will have to make 
a hard fight. Already aclass of Republi- 
can politicians, who are narrow, bitter par- 
tisans, and have done much to make politics 
a bye word and reproach, are beginning to 
growl and show their teeth. They will 
make trouble. They are adroit, shrewd 
managers. They knew how to pull the 
wires and are already scheming to thwart 
the President in his new policy. But if he 
has the qualities of a leader and will strike 
out with boldness and courage, and appeal 
to the people they will sustain him. 

The political horo scope forshadows a de- 
cided change in parties. There are indica- 
tions of newcombinations. The old issues 
are dying out and new ones will take their 
places. But great parties grow. They can- 
not be made. It seems now as if before the 
next Presidential election there will be a 
new adjustment of parties. Men who fought 
in the last canvass side by side will then be 
oppesed to each other, while many who 
crossed swords will be in the same ranks and 
under the same banner. But it is too soon 
to speak confidently of this. 

The people have cause to rejoice that they 
have a President who is honest, whose face 
is turned towards reform and who will wage 
relentless war on rogues and thieves. To 
rid the country of these is truly a herculean 
task. Men of all parties can rally to his 
support when he says ‘‘he serves his party 
best who serves his country best.” 

Mr. Hayes is in favor of Woman Suffrage. 
This is in harmony with the large liberty- 
loving spirit of the man. He will also do 
all in his power to protect the negro in 
his newly acquired rights. If we can 
purify our politics, make schemers and 
tricksters take back seats, and then by a 
crowning act of justice give women the bal- 
lot—we shall make this a model republic, 
based on impartial and universal liberty. 
The next great step after the emancipation 
of the negro will be the enfranchisement of 
Woman. 8. W. B. 

———__  & oa 
MONEY AND WORK. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association it was 
voted to raise five thousand dollarsasa fund 
to carry the work forward, and a commit- 
tee of five was chosen to get the money. 
This is a very vital matter. The women of 
Massachusetts will not have the right of 
Suffrage until the State is more thoroughly 
canvassed, and a public sentiment created 
of such power and earnestness as to make 
politicians heed. Even if the Legislature 
this session, rising to the height of justice, 
should resolve to give the people a chance 





to vote on this question, this would be 
none the less true. Important as it is to 
send petitions to the Legislature, to get a 
Suffrage plank into political platforms and 
to pass resolutions at annual meetings; 
these of themselves will not bring women 
the Suffrage. Let us not be deluded with 
false hopes. We can get Suffrage for wo- 
men only by hard-work. 

One of the best aids to this is the forma- 
tion of Clubs, and this should be done as 
far as possible in every town of the Com- 
monwealth. In those places where we al- 
ready have vigorous clubs the friends of 
Suffrage make themselves felt and are eith- 
er now able, or soon will be, to influence 
the election of State senators and represen- 
tatives. Moreover one of the favorite ar- 
guments used by our opponents is that the 
women do not want to vote. The discus- 
sion of this question in the clubs and the 
agitation by lectures will soon rouse wo- 
men to a conviction of the importance of 
Suffrage. 

For this and other reasons we earnestly 
urge upon our friends the organization of 
clubs. If you have one in your own town 
then try to interest a few in the next town 
to start one. No matter if only two or 
three can be found to begin. We know of 
one of the most efficient of our clubs which 
owes its beginnings to two or three earnest 
women. Even if the tone of public senti- 
ment is not yet up to the point of organiz- 
ing a Suffrage club then form a Woman’s 
club for the consideration of literary and 
social questions. The discussion of these 
topics will at once take a wider range, and 
as soon as the minds of women are awak- 
ened to Woman’s wrongs and the need of a 
reform they will soon want to vote. 

But in many cases it will be necessary to 
prepare the way by lectures. Often by 
these the latent opinions in a community 
will be called out and many will be led to take 
an interest in the subject. Weneed then a 
vigorous and aggressive agitation of the 
Commonwealth. As cities are the great 
centres of influence, we ought especially to 
have Jive clubs in every city. In fact we 
need a new departure. Let us not be mis- 
led. We shall not get Woman Suffrage 
until we win it by hard work. To do this 
the first requisite is money, and the efforts 
of the Committee to raise five thousand 
dollars is a move in the right direction. 
We hope therefore there will be a full re- 
sponse to the call of the Committee. With 
the money in hand the executive officers 
can then go forward and put lecturers into 
the field and lay out plans for the organiza- 
tions of clubs. At present we have in 
Massachusetts probably not more than fif- 
teen of these. we ought to have three 
hundred. With this number of organiza- 
tions at work we should not be obliged 
every year to go begging at the doors of the 
Legislature for a hearing. We should be 
able to wield a political power which would 
demand attention and command compli- 
ance. 8. W. B. 

. —e*oe- 


RELIGIOUS NEEDS OF THE TIME. 


Mrs. Howe's discourse at the Sunday Services 
Sor Women held at 4 Park Streeton Sunday 
afternoon, March 4. 

As this discourse was not read from a 
manuscript, and was not at the time report- 
ed, we can only furnish from memory a 
brief outline of its subject and tenor. The 
theme of the address was: ‘‘Religious needs 
of the Time,” and the first point dwelt upon 
was the necessity of having regard te the 
twofold aspects of religious culture, of which 
one was characterized as individual, and the 
other as social. 

Mrs. Howe said that natural bias or the 
influence of circumstances usually led relig- 
ious people towards one or the other of 
these domains of experience. Tlie individ- 
ual side of religion was much insisted upon 
by Christ, who saw about him a display of 
religious feeling which led him to admonish 
the true believers to withdraw to the closet 
and shut the door, and thus to hold isolated 
communion with the supreme spirit of the 
Universe. This experience of isolation, this 
direct appeal to the Father of Spirits, and 
direct heed to His inspiration, the speaker 
considered very essential to religious cul- 
ture. Some people would become so ab- 
sorbed in this experience as to withdraw 
from all the labors and issues of active life. 
These would become closet saints, and 
might become known as the subjects of re- 
ligious rapture and ecstasy. 

But Religion, said Mrs. Howe, has anoth- 
er side, as important as that just mentioned. 
This is its social side. Christ had this 
equally in view in the kingdom of God 
which he preached. He labored not only 
to reveal the fatherhood of God to individ- 
ual souls, but also to found a church, an as- 
sembly of people who should learn to love 
God supremely, and then to love each other 
as the children of God. When Christ said 
to Peter: ‘‘Upon this rock I will found my 
church,” he meant that he would found it 
upon this simple, sterling human nature, 
which was at once capable of aspiring to 
the love of God, and of reaching out to the 
love of humanity. Both of these sides of 
religious experience have their special dan- 
gers. Closet saints are in danger of becom- 
ing unreal in their views, and of living in 
delights or in terrors of the imagination. 








Their greatest danger is that they may be 
led to look down upon others from the 
height of their supposed sanctity. To avoid 
this, they ought to seek communion with 
other people, and reciprocal expression of 
thought and conviction, in order that they 
might learn to estimate their own attain- 
ments with due modesty, and might also be 
enlarged and instructed by the thoughts 
and experiences of others. Social religion 
also has its dangers. The foremost among 
these seem to be excitement and dissipation 
of mind, leading to a blind following of the 
social instinct, even where its leading is 
most unfortunate. 

As the present was a service especially for 
women, the speaker wished to give special 
consideration to the part which women 
ought to furnish in meeting the religious 
needs of the hour. She said that they had 
so long been preached down upon, that it 
was now quite time for them to make up 
their own minds about the doctrines pre- 
sented to them by men, and to utter their 
own thoughts in their own language. As 
women furnish so large a proportion of the 
recipients of religious instruction, and are 
so sensitive to the influence of occasions 
considered as religious, she thought that it 
became especially their duty to analyze the 
religious phenomena of the day, and to make 
themselves sure whether the methods em- 
ployed are the best and wisest. Revivalism 
is so prominent at this moment in many 
parts of this country that Mrs. Howe thought 
women could not do better than to study 
its elements and modes of influence. If 
such study showed Revivalism to be the best 
and wisest religious agency of thé day, wo- 
men should give it their united support. 
But if they could discover a better and surer 
method, they would be equally bound to 
support that. 

ANALYSIS OF THE ELEMENTS OF POPULAR 
INFLUENCE. 

First among these the speaker placed the 
power of temperament. This is a power 
very difficult to measure. We know some- 
thing of what wisdom can do, of what good- 
ness can do. But temperament is an indi- 
vidual gift, and no one can measure its 
power beforehand. 

Secondly, she would name centrality of 
temperament. Some persons are so related 
by nature to the varieties of human charac- 
ter as to attract to themselves people of va- 
rious grades, and in large numbers. All 
popular leaders have this temperament. It 
has done much work in Tammany Hall, 
and no doubt has done much also in for- 
warding the highest action of human socie- 
ty. It is a great gift, which may be used in 
a base spirit, or in a noble one, or in a care- 
less manner, with very little intention of any 
kind. 

Thirdly, she would mention persistence of 
will. Human will is, much of the time, in 
a fluent condition, and easily crystallized 
around some one determined will. Most of 
us will strongly in regard to some few mat- 
ters which concern us personally. But we 
come into a popular assembly with our will 
in a passive condition, and so are caught 
unawares by some one who is present and 
speaking with a resolute will, determined to 
produce upon those present a certain im- 
pression. 

Fourthly, she would mention iteration, 
the frequent repetition of certain phrases 
which seem at last to have a bewildering 
power upon the brain, and in some sort to 
control its action. She instanced a recent 
sermon of Mr. Moody’s upon Trust, in which 
he hammered and hammered upon the word 
until the sound had perhaps a sort of en- 
chantment for some, while it seemed to her 
that the sense was hammered out of it. 

As the Revivalist teachers claim above all 
to promote the spread of Christian princi- 
ples, it will be quite proper for us to com- 
pare their methods of influence with those 
of the Master. In doing this 1 must name 
again the elements just recognized. 

First, as to temperament. I believe that 
Christ had the powerful central tempera- 
ment of which I have spoken. He knew it 
when he said that he would draw all men 
to himself, but his use of it seems to have 
been full of the finest reserve. No passion 
in him appealed to the passional element in 
his hearers. He gave them a clear, simple 
statement of some profound spiritual truth, 
and left it to make its own impression upon 
them. 

Second, as to will. Here it seems to me 
that Christ most especially refrained from 
any tyrannical exertion of his personal will 
upon the volition of those about him. In 
the scene with the accusers of the woman 
taken in adultery, he seems to withdraw 
himself, and only to suggest a consideration 
which each may follow, if he chooses, and 
which each, with this liberty left him, is 
obliged to follow by his own conscience, so 
deeply, delicately touched. 

Lastly, as to iteration. We know what 
Christ thought of this, because his teaching 
distinctly recognized vain repetitions as 
useless and unprofitable. His own words 
therefore give us his authority against the 
device of ringing the changes upon certain 
words or phrases of religious significance 
until thought itself is baffled by their un- 
motived recurrence. 

In the discussion which followed this 
statement persons of various and even op- 
posite views took part, and much was said 
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which cannot be repeated here, but which 

will be remembered as full of instruction 

and of interest. J. W. i. 
oe 


WHO KILLED COCK ROBIN? 





The nursery legend tells who killed Cock 
Robin, who made his shroud, who tolled the 
bell, and who dug the grave. The sparrow 
who killed, had not the melancholy plea- 
sure of performing the other services. In 
. this lies the difference between the case of 
Cock Robin and the slayer of Woman's 
Rights. In this last case itis the Rev. Mark 
Trafton, D. D., who has heroically killed 
the ‘‘movement” and buried it. 

The Providence Journal thus reports the 
fact :— 

It is a great comfort to have some one 
question settled. There are so many issues 
which are deemed to be of more or less im- 
portance, that “hang by the gills,” that 
when a fellow steps forward and a quietus 
puts upon any one of them, we stop short, 
pull off our hats and make obeisance, as to 
aking of men. Thus do we to Rev. Mark 
Trafton, D. D., who has just now, at East 
Greenwich, disposed of the woman ques- 
tion, at once and forever. The reverend 
gentleman, for his premises, took the ground 
that Woman plays an important part in the 
drama of human life; for his argument, the 
fact that Eve seduced Adam, and concluded 
by insisting that the proper sphere of Wo- 
man is in the kitchen; that ‘‘help-meet 
meant Bridget,” and that her clamor for 
rights ought to, and should, cease. If any 
woman hereafter has the hardihood to insist 
that, paying taxes, she is entitled to a voice 
in the disposition of taxes, it will be clear 
that she has not read the remarks of Mark 
Trafton, D. D. Woman is, however, not 
to be remanded to the mere getting of din- 
ners for her lord and master; she may, says 
Mr. Trafton, read, if she does not thereby 


become in conduct ‘‘unseemly.” That is, 
as.we understand it, she may peruse the 
‘‘Hints to Housekeepers” in the New York 


World, and any new edition of Cooking 
Made Easy, but as for the debates in Con- 
gress and the doings in our General Assem- 
bly, she must depend for light, if any she is 
vouchsafed, upon the head of the house. 
There is no occasion for further controver- 
sy—woman was created for the purpose of 
broiling beefsteaks and making palatable 
soups. L. 8. 
Oe — 


A MARRIED WOMAN WHO HAD NO LEGAL 
EXISTEN' 


The announcement by telegram of the 
marriage of Mrs. Norton recalls to mind 
one of the cruel wrongs which the old 
English law inflicted on Woman. We do 
not propose to go over the sad story of Mrs. 
Norton’s married life with her former hus- 
band. It is enough for our purpose to 
know that they were alienated from each 
other and he claimed from her publishers 
the money due from her works. This 
finally led to an adjustment by which he 
was to havea certain proportion and she 
the rest. The contract was drawn up by 
the lawyers and signed by both parties. 
The husband soon after repudiated the con- 
tract and demanded from the publishers the 
whole amount due her. The case was car- 
ried into the court. There was no dispute 
as to the fact of the contract. This was 
admitted by both parties. But the judges 
ruled that as a married woman had no legal 
existence she could not make a contract, 
and therefore this one was void, and that 
the husband had the right to all she might 
earn by her pen. At this her high spirit 
was roused. When he had thus obtained 
possession of all her copy rights, she wrote 
the history of the legal separation with all 
the correspondence connected and published. 
She sent it out to the world with this caus- 
tic remark: ‘“‘Now let him get the copy 
right of this if he chooses.”’ 

Her narrative had a wide circulation at 
the time and made a powerful impression. 
It opened the eyes of many to the cruel 
wrongs of the law in respect to married 
women. The sense of justice was roused, 
and from time to time England has made 
steady though slew progress in giving mar- 
ried women their rights. This brilliant 
and gifted lady, by her earnest pleading and 
sad misfortunes, became a powerful worker, 
and by her sufferings and pen did much 
towards producing that public sentiment 
which has partially redressed the cruel 
wrongs done by the law towards married 
women. The announcement.of Mrs. Nor- 
ton’s recent marriage will be read by many 
of her American friends with the earnest 
wish that her last days, after so stormy and 
dark a life, may have the quiet and peace 
which comes from the soothing influences 
of tender care and appreciative affection. 

iv, & 





THE REV. MISS OLIVER NOT ALLOWED TO 
PREACH. 


The Methodist ministers, at a recent 
meeting in New York city, have given us 
another illustration of the power of false 
opinion and narrow prejudices to warp the 
judgment and lead to injustice. Some of 
the brethren were shocked at the idea of 
having a woman preach before them. It 
was, they said, against the rules of the 
church. So they moved to re-consider the 
vote of a previous meeting inviting the Rev. 
Miss Oliver to preach. The proceedings 
during the discussion, as reported by the 
newspapers, were anything but dignified. 
At times it degenerated into coarseness. It 
is very evident the ministers need the pres- 





ence of women at their meetings to shame 
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some of the members into refinement and 
dignity. The debate, as reported in the 
Baltimore American, has been called ‘‘spicy.” 
It is more silly and shameful than witty. 
But it carries with it its own judgment. 
You can neither evade a great principle 
nor cover up a great wrong by a laugh. 
Here 1s an extract: 

Brother Buckley (resuming, triumph- 
antly)—So the action inviting Miss Oliver is 
null and void. I have done this simply to 
show that I, at least, do not propose to be 

ut in an equivocal position upon so im- 
portant a question as that of admitting wo- 
men to our pulpits by any arbitrary or ir- 
regular action of this meeting. ; 

rother Bryan—I now renew the motion 
to invite Miss Oliver to preach before this 
meeting next Monday. ; 

Brother Buckley—I oppose this motion 
to invite Miss Oliver to preach. I do not 
know her. I never saw her. What I have 
heard of her is to her credit, so I have no 
private grudge or malace in this matter. I 
am opposed to inviting any woman to 
preach before this meeting. If the mother 
of our Lord were on earth I should oppose 
her preaching here. [Sensation and mur- 
murs of disapproval.] Oh, I do not mind 
that; I like, at the beginning of a speech, 
to find that there are two sides to my ques- 
tion. There is no power in the Methodist 
Church by which a woman can be licensed 
to preach; this is history; this is the report 
made at the last General Conference. It is, 
therefore, not legal for any quarterly con- 
ference to license a woman, nevertheless 
here is a woman who claims to have such a 
license, and we are asked to invite her here 
to preach. 

A Brother—We have the right. 

Brother Buckley—Oh, you have the right 
to believe that the moon was made out of 
green cheese, but you have no right to com- 
mit the ministers of this city on an unsettled 
question. ae a and applause.] The 
tendency of men—now here is a chance to 
hiss—the tendency of men to endeavor to 
force female preachers upon the Church, 
and the desire to run after female preachers 
is, as Dr. Finney said to the students at 
Oberlin, an aberration of amativeness. 
{Roars of laughter and applause.] When 
men are more moved by women than by 
men under the same circumstances it is cer 
tainly due to an aberration of amativeness. 
{Applause and more laughter.] For some 
time the male and female students at Ober- 
lin used to have their prayer meetings to- 
gether, but after a time they were divided, 
and the young men complained to Dr. Fin- 
ney that the Holy Ghost no longer came 
with equal force. Dr. Finney said this 
showed amativeness, or that the men were 
back-sliding. Lappe.) 

Brother Dickinson—As to this talk of 
amativeness, what about our holiness meet- 
ings and seaside meetings, where we go to 
hear Woman and to be moved by her words 
and her personality? [Applause.] Why 
are there so many womon in the church? 
It must be amativeness which urges them 
to go and hear men preach. engnees. J 

r. Roach—If this meeting has any dig- 
nity, has any Christian intelligence, has 
any weight of character, it ought not to 
take this action. [Laughter. | hat wild- 
ness, What fanaticism, what strange freaks 
will we not take on next. [Laughter and 
oe) 

rother McAllister and others took part 
in the discussion, and finally, amid cries of 
“motion,” ‘“‘question,” points of order and 
the utmost confusion, the question was put, 
and the meeting refused to invite Miss Oliver 
to preach, by a vote of forty-six to forty- 
eight. The result was received with ejac- 
ulations of ‘‘Amen,” and ‘‘Thank God,” 
and ‘‘God bless Brother Buckley.” The 
Chair announced that Brother Kittell will 
preach next Monday on ‘“‘Entire Satisfac- 
tion,” and the meeting adjourned. 

———__ -# oe  ——___—- 


RIGHTS OF HUSBANDS. 


The members of the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature among other things are discussing 
the law in relation to a husband’s interest 
in his wife’s real estate. The bill proposed, 
we are told provides, that when a man and 
his wife are seized in her right, and when a 
married woman is seized to her sole and sep- 
arate use, free from the control of her hus 
band, of any estate of inheritance in lands, 
the husband shall, on the death of his wife, 
intestate, hold the lands for his life. Along 
debate ensued, principally among the law- 
yers of the house, on Tuesday. Mr. Allen, 
of Boston, strongly advocated it, on the 
grounds that women are more apt than men 
to die intestate, and that several cases of 
zross injustice had recently come to light 
where a wife’s relatives had suddenly ap- 
peared and claimed possession of the prop- 
erty, to the utter exclusion of the husband’s 
rights. Mr. Dunham, of Pittsfield, moved 
an amendment, tothe effect that a husband 
may hold half the lands for his life, but 
this was lost, and the bill was eventually 
ordered to a third reading. On Wednesday 
the bill was considered and opposed by Mr. 
Bird, of Walpole, Mr. Babson, of Boston, 
Mr. Pillsbury, of Boston, Mr. Wade, of 
Newton, Mr. Thomas, of Brookline, and 
advecated by Mr. Allen, of Boston, Mr. 
Hillis, of Maynard, Mr. Dewey, of Great 
Barrington. Mr. Wade, of Newton, of- 
fered an amendment, which the Chair ruled 
out, it not being germane to the bill. The 
bill was then engrossed—62 to 88. Ad- 
journed. 

Now will the lawyers who showed such 
eager interest to save for husbands the le- 
gal right they have always had, to use all a 
deceased wife's real estate,go a step farther, 
and establish for the wife also whose hus- 
band is dead, the right to the use of all his 
real estate. She is now entitled to the use of 
Only one-third of his real estate. In this 
case there is room for justice as well as elo- 
quence, 





We are not permitted to vote, but all the 
same we believe that to give a husband the 
right to use all a wife’s land, and at the same 
time to give a wife the right to use only a 
third of the land of her husband is, to say 
the least, not doing as you would be done 
by. L. 8. 

oe 


DISQUALIFIED PROFESSORS. 





By the Constitution of Massachusetts the 
professors and instructors of Harvard Col- 
lege are disqualified from serving in the 
General Court of the State. They do not 
like it. This is very strange, since they are 
themselves supposed to be quite willing that 
more than half of all the other people in 
the State should be so disqualified. But 
the Massachusetts Legislature is making 
haste to remove their disability. 1t will re- 
quire an amendment to the Constitution to 
do it, and it will be amended for their sake. 
At the same time, in Massachusetts, there 
are three hundred thousand women, who 
are similarly disqualified. But they have 
asked in vain to be relieved of their disa- 
bilities through a score of years. 

The Harvard Faculty, getting their rights, 
and the women not getting theirs, will fur- 
nish material for a historic picture. On 
the one side will stand President Eliot, the 
college professors and tutors, in the State 
House, with the National Flag, the spread 
eagle, and the cod fish. On the other hand 
and just outside the door, will be repre- 
sented Justice with blinded eyes, holding 
the scale out of poise; next will be the God- 
dess of Liberty tumbled from her ,pedestal. 
In the foreground, very near these last, will 
appear Abby Kelly Foster and the Sisters 
Smith, holding up the self-evident truth: 
“Taxation without Representation is tyr- 
anny.” Next to them will be seen Lydia 
Maria Child, Angelina Grimke Weld, and 
Lucretia Mott. These three with bowed 
heads will hold in their hands the other self- 
evident truth, ‘‘Governments derive their 
just power form the consent of the gov- 
erned.”’ Behind these women in long per- 
spective, and disappearing in the distance, 
will appear the great multitude of disfran- 
chised women. Over the heads of these in 
bold figures, willZbe set down, the millions 
of dollars which these women are com- 
pelled to pay as taxes. The picture will be 
entitled, ‘‘The great Republic, in the first 
year of its second century.” 

Our children will be there to see it. 

L. 8. 





eee 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY FOR WOMEN. 


Henceforth the New York University will 
admit women to all its departments, law, 
medicine, science, belles-letters, and to the 
same instruction which is given to young 
men. The only difference will be that all 
the advantages of the University will be free 
as they have always been to the young men, 
and that at present, at least, the young wo- 
men must pay for what they get. 

The admission of women to this Univer- 
sity is a great fact, and one to be grateful 
for. Now New York parents who have 
been obliged to send their daughters either 
to Ann Arbor, or Oberlin or lately to Bos- 
ton University or some eastern college, can 
give them the safe shelter of their own 
homes, while they pursue their studies. Dr. 
Howard Crosby the chancellor of the Uni- 
versity has had this opening for women, a 
long time in contemplation. It only re- 
mains to make the terms of tuition the same 
for both sexes. Letit be free to both, or let 
the expense be divided between them. 
Every father and brother, should gladly ac- 
cept these terms. Cambridge and Oxford 
are also moving to give women the advan- 
tages of those great Universities. The world 


moves. L. 8. 
Sn 


MEETING IN LYNNFIELD. 


A series of successful meetings for Suf- 
frage have been held during the past winter 
in Essex county, got up by a few earnest 
women, who believe thoroughly in the idea 
of equal rights. The last one was at Lynn- 
field, got up by our co-worker Mrs. Martha 
G. Ripley. The Congregational minister 
gave the notice; he also gave the use of his 
church for the meeting, and opened it with 
prayer. The little church was well filled, 
though the walking was disagreeable, and 
the evening dark. Lucy Stone gave an hour, 
to explaining the meaning, and showing the 
need of equal legal and political rights for 
Woman. There was manifest an earnest 
interest, with close attention to the last. 
The seed-sowing so well received, and 
helped by the friendly words of the clergy- 


man will bring forth fruit some day. . 
*oe 


MRS. HAYES. 





The New York World's correspondent 
thus draws the pen portrait of Mrs. Hayes 
as she figured in the scene of the inagura- 
tion: ‘‘At the lower edge of the gallery, in 
a seat close to the wired lattice which sepa- 
rated her from the diplomatic gallery, sat 
Mrs. Hayes. There she sat through the ex- 
ercises, her youngest boy of ten at her side 
or oftener standing before her, leaning and 
looking on the floor below, playing with the 
programme which he had twisted into a 
cornucopia. Later, when her husband 
went to the platform on the east steps of the 
Capitol, she went there and stood at his side 





while he read the inaugural.” 

We are also told that after the inaugura- 
tion was over, the President would receive 
no congratulations from any of the high 
dignitaries of state until he had shaken 
hands with his wife, who sat by. 





oe 
CONNECTICUT TRIES NOT TO. 


The house Committee on Woman Suf- 
frage in Connecticut reported in favor of the 
petition of the Smith sisters. But according 
to the Hartford Post they also reported a 
bill which confers Suffrage only on women 
who are seventy-one years of age, and who 
also own $390 of taxed property. 

Oh Connecticut, Connecticut! thou that 
killest the prophets, and art so loathe to do 
justice! L. 8. 

—~oe 


MISSOURI LEADS FOR COLORADO. 


It is a significant fact that the first state 
which sends financial proof of its interest 
in our equal rights campaign, is one that 
but lately escaped from the blighting influ- 
ence of negro slavery; so true is it that free- 
dom granted or attained in one direction 
makes freedom easier to grant and attain in 
every other direction. Mrs. Rebecca N. 
Hazard, of Kirkwood, Missouri, writes: 
“Ata meeting of our executive committee 
yesterday, we voted the sum of $100 to as- 
sist the Suffrage work in Colorado; $75 of 
this amount is to be expended for speakers, 
and $25 for six months’ subscriptions to the 
Woman's JouRNAL. We also appointed a 
committee to arrange for a public meeting 
during the coming spring to consider what 
we can further do to assist our friends in 
Colorado.”’ Such words and deeds are truly 
a great cheer to anxious, burdened workers. 
—Denver News 
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REV. ROLLIN H. NEALE. 


This gentleman was invited to be one of 
the speakers at the last Annual Meeting of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation. His health prevented, but he sent a 
note in reply, of which the following is the 
closing sentence, and it is due to him that 
he should be known as he wishes to be, as 
a friend of Woman Suffrage: 

I should be glad to be with you. It would 
be an honor to me to be known, as I wish 
to be, as an avowed and earnest friend of 
your enterprise. Very truly yours, 

%. H. NEALE, 
——_—__e—____—__ 

TEMPERANCE AT THE STATE HOUSE. 

There was a hearing last Tuesday in the 
Hall of Representatives before the com- 
mittee on the liquor law. The executive 
committee of the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union appeared. We take from 
the Jranscript’s report the following :— 

The secretary of the union, Miss L. B. 
Barrett, introduced the speakers in a few 
well-chosen words. She said there were 
thousands of women in the State who had 
labored long and well, and had rescued 
many, and would have been able to sustain 
many more, were it not for the temptations 
at almost every corner. They prayed that 
those dram shops might be abolished. 

Mrs. Talbot of Malden was the first 
speaker. The union came in the name of 
the Christian women of Massachusetts, who 
asked that the terrible blight upon our State 
may be removed. They asked that a com 
mission be appointed to investigate the evils 
of intemperance and publish the result to 
the public. The speaker recited the man 
evils said to follow the use of alcohol, suc 
as the influence upon the offspring of drink- 
ing parents, the increase of insanity, epilep- 
sy, etc. They asked if it is right that nine 
times as much should be spent in the de- 
struction of the human race than in its sal- 
vation. The money spent for alcohol in 
four years would pay the national debt. 
The speaker concluded with an impas- 
sioned appeal for a law stopping the sale 
of liquor in ali forms. 

Mrs. Amsden of East Boston followed, 
and spoke of the necessity of combined ef- 
fort to effect'their purpose, illustrating the 
same by citing the uprising in Ohio a few 
years ago. She spoke of the power of the 
heuer interest, its ramifications extending 
in all directions. They came not as poli- 
ticians, but as wives and mothers, for a re- 
dress against a class which were yee | 
wifehood and motherhood a curse inste 
of a blessing. There comes a time when a 
boy discovers he is not a woman, but be- 
longs to the royal race; and this their moth- 
ers call the dangerous period. The down- 
ward course of a young man in the drunk- 
ard’s path was depicted in the most pathetic 
manner. The speaker then referred to the 
wretchedness in the homes of the people, 
which if the committee could witness, it 
would not be necessary for her to appear 
before them to ask for a prohibitory law. 

Mrs. Amsden said that she had heard 
that the boys in our high schools are fre- 
quently obliged to wait till they become 
sobered before they can recite their lessons. 
The speaker told of an incident in a saloon 
in a neighboring town, where she saw a 
party of ladies drinking beer, and upon in- 

uiry she had ascertained it was a comm %n 
thing, not only for ladies, but for young 
women, and even the girls in the schools 
were daily in the habit of calling for strong 
beer and drinking it off like a man. 

Miss Frances E. Willard of Chicago said 
we ought to have something to offset the 
$630,000,000 employed in the liquor traffic. 
What do we get? Fifty per cent. of all 
our criminals, seventy-five per cent. of our 
insanity, eighty-four per cent. of our mur- 
ders, and ninety-six per cent. of our worth- 
less youth are the direct result. Then, 
again, two and one-half per cent. of all we 
raise for food in Massachusetts is spent for 
drink, four per cent. of what we pay for 
clothing, and one-fifth of the natural re- 
sources of the land are swallowed up in 





the same way. The speaker said the liquor 
oligarchy was diametrically opposed to free 
schools and free government. On election 
days one million drunkards walk up to 
the polls and deposit their blurred ballots, 
and what can you expect from such a bal- 
lot?—the frauds and corruption that have 
been the scandal of the day, including 
whiskey rings, and rings of every kind, 
except the ring of the true metal. Miss 
Willard was most eloquent in her war 
reminiscences and apostrophe to the dear 
old flag. When she saw that beloved en- 
sign floating over a rum shop in Philadel- 
phia, her heart almost sank within her. A 
warm plea was made for the reform clubs, 
which had worked so nobly and done so 
much, concluding with an earnest appeal 
for the protection of the home. We have 
protection for almost everything else, in- 
cluding game laws and societies for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals, but you 
have neglected to protect the homes of the 
people, and it was owing to this neglect 
that the women’s crusade in Ohio had its 
being; that was the only thing for them to 
do. The effect of drunkenness upon the 
home was illustrated by many thrilling an- 
ecdotes, told in a most impassioned man- 
ner. You read of these things every day, 
and, as you read, does there come back no 
voice that says, When I have the power, a 
law shall be passed to crystalize in Massa- 
chusetts the desire of my heart? 

Mrs. Willard closed by speaking of Wo- 
man Suffrage. She did not ask for the bal- 
lot, but she did want the privilege to ap- 
pend her name to petitions. When a rum- 
seller asks to be allowed to sell, let him 
first get the leave of a majority of the men 
and women of the community. She ap- 
pealed for this, and she would be supported 
by the Catholic Church, the women of the 
Protestant churches, the teachers, and by 
those who feared the power of the foreign 
element, all of whom were in its favor. 
Mrs. Willard’s closing remarks were a most 
earnest appeal for the women of the land. 

R. B. Shepherd, of Lowell, asked that 
these women should not be hindered by any 
law that might be enacted. The present 
law is alicense law, which in effect says 
that it is a good thing to sellrum. While 
this remains the women cannot exert their 
influence in support of its execution, such 
a law being contrary to all their moral per- 
ceptions. He favored moral suasion in ex- 
ecuting the prohibitory law; that force 
should only be used when it must be. 

Mrs. Chapin, of North Weymouth, be- 
gan her remarks by relating the experiences 
of three young men, an account of which 
she had heard at the Tabernacle. The 
course of each of these, while making 
drunkards of themselves, had carried their 
parents to the grave. The speaker then 
spoke of her own boys, now under the pro- 
tecting shield of home, but who will soon 
have to go into the world and be exposed to 
the terrible temptation of the intoxicatin 
cup. Perhaps they may fall. She hac 
hoped and anticipated much pleasure and 
comfort in looking to the future of her 
boys. So had many another mother, but, 
alas! how bitter had been the disappoint- 
ment. These boys might say drinking is a 
pee thing, the governor approves it, the 

egislature approves, and most men use it. 

Gentlemen, can you refuse the mothers 
when they come here and tell you the dan- 
ger their children are in? 

Mrs. Amsden again took the stand to ap- 
peal in behalf of the 30,000 reformed men 
of Massachusetts. These men we gather 
about with our prayers, but they are sur 
rounded by the many temptations about 
them, and they fall. Will you help these 
men? They cannot go out without their 
nostrils being assailed with the smell of al- 
cohol, for the streets of Boston fairly reek 
with beer and rum. 

Mrs. Richardson, of Charlestown, said if 
the prohibitory law were enacted, the wo- 
men would not allow it to be a dead letter. 
She warned the legislators to heed what 
these ladies had said. They did not ask 
for Suffrage unless they were compelled to 
ask for it, and if they asked for it, they 
would get it, for God desired it. 

Some temperance women have found out 
that if they could vote, their measures would 
be easily carried. Why does not Mrs. Tal- 
bot want to vote ‘“‘to prohibit what is de- 
stroying the American people?” L. 8. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The weekly New York Tribune will 
henceforth be under the charge of Oliver 
Johnson, late of the Orange Journal. 

A bill has been reported in the Connecti- 
cut Legislature allowing women who are 
assessed on property valued at $300 or more 
to vote in city, town and school district 
meetings. 

Rev. Dr. Eliot, of St. Louis, as will be 
seen in a communication we print this 
week, keeps up a vigorous fight against 
throwing legal sanction over the social evil 
by licensing it. 

The Senate of the University of London 
have decided to admit women to medical 
degrees. Thus the work goes bravely on. 
Let us take courage. Step by step Woman 
is gaining her just rights. 

The want of the South, says Harper's 
Weekly, is an army of gentle and accom- 
plished school-mistresses who can alone ex- 
tirpate barbarism in Georgia and soften the 
children of Texas into humanity and civili- 
zation. 

Dr. Nagle, Registrar of the New York 
City Board of Health reports that of the 
150 suicides during the year there were 114 
males and 36 females. Of the sixteen cen- 
tenarian deaths fifteen were females and 
one male. 

The good work of advancing the condi- 
tion of Woman is going on, and royal wo- 
men, as well as the common people, lend a 
hand. Her royal highness the Princess 
Louise has been re-elected president of the 








London Woman's Educational Union. Over 
1600 women are now availing themselves 
of the means provided by the union for 
obtaining a higher education. 

Dean Academy proposes. after this year, 
te become a College for young ladies. The 
young men will be withdrawn and the in- 
stitution hopes at once to take rank with 
Vassar and Wellesley. 

Among American women now in Flo- 
rence there is, says a correspondent to the 
London Academy, an amount of knowl- 
edge of foreign galleries and of their con- 
tents, acquired by reading in America, 
which is surprising and very gratifying: 

The ladies of the Woman’s Christian As- 
sociation of Pittsburg and Alleghany have 
discussed the question, ‘‘Why is there so 
little harmony, even in Christian families, 
between the mistress and the servants of the 
house?” Thisisa very suggestive theme. 

The Denver News publishes a card signed 
by a large number of leading citizens. of 
Colorado, asking the Hon. William Teller 
to speak on Woman Suffrage in that city 
at his earliest convenience. The News 
heartily seconds the call and says: Mr. Tel- 
ler is universally reeognized as one of the 
most capable men in our long line of brilliant 
intellects, and it is expected that his views 
on this particular subject will command 
the respectful attention of all by reason of 
their fairness and moderation, no less thar 
by their logical clearness. 

Mrs. 8. M. Pérkins lectured recently to 
crowded houses at Richmond, IIl., on ‘‘Mar- 
garet Fuller the Thinker, and Mary Lyon, 
the Worker.” A rapid biographical sketch 
of both these characters was given and a 
vivid delineation of their life work, while 
the moral lessons to be drawn from their 
lives were aptly and forcibly drawn. The 
Richmond paper in giving a report of the 
lecture adds: ‘Mrs. Perkins is a lady of 
more than ordinary ability and will always 
find a welcome in Richmond from liberal 
and progressive people. The universally 
expressed wish of those who heard her was, 
that she might come again.” 

Grace Greenwood writes to the New York 

Ymes that the encounter between Mr. Hew- 
itt and Mr. Hoar was spirited, but not ex- 
actly inspiring. There was something sad 
to me in seeing these two men, neither of 
them young, and one actually feeble and 
broken physically, meeting in such a mortal 
combat, with keen and cruel accusations, 
and crushing recriminations—verbal rapiers 
and battle-axes. I had before seen the mild 
eyes of the member from Massachusetts 
gleam with a grand patriotie indignation at 
abstract injustice, but never marked them 
flash with individual ire over personal wrong 
and traducement. That benignant face act- 
ually lightened. 

Mrs. Anderson is reported as saying be- 
fore the Committee on the liquor law, that 
she had heard that the boys in our high 
schools are frequently obliged to wait till 
they become sobered before they can recite 
their lessons. If this be so, the fact should 
not only be stated before a legislative com- 
mittee, but should be known in every home. 
Mothers look to your boys. An eye is also 
needed for the daughters if the statement of 
the same lady is true, that in a neighboring 
town, she saw ladies in a saloon drinking 
beer, and upon inquiry, was told that it was 
a common thing for young women and even 
for girls in the schools, to call daily for 
strong beer and drink it off like a man. If 
these are facts we need a Woman’s Crusade 
in Massachusetts. 

St. Paul has had heavy burdens put upon 
his shoulders. A few years ago he was 
used as authority for returning slaves and 
maintaining slavery. Now he has to-bear 
the weight of tshutting out Woman ‘from 
the pulpit. In the meeting of Baptist min- 
isters at New York last Monday, the Rev. 
W. H. Leavell read an essay on the right 
of women to teach or preach or to usurp 
authority over men. He took the ground 
substantially taken by the Newark Presby- 
tery inarecent case. He argued from Paul’s 
letters to the Corinthians and to Timothy 
that women should not teach in public or 
promiscuous assemblies. Another argu- 
ment against it was the universal prohibi- 
tion of the Church for eighteen centuries. 
There is, however, some hope for the Rev- 
erend essayist. He confessed he was open 
to conviction. Light will come to him. 


George Eliot, it is said, is sorely disap- 
pointed because the public prefer ‘‘Middle- 
march” to ‘‘Daniel Deronda.” She regards 
the last as her master-piece. Already her 
prolific mind is at work ona new novel. 
In this connection we would note a para- 
graph about her earnings. She has received 
for ‘‘Scenes of Clerical Life,” $5,000; for 
“Silas Marner,” $7,500; for ‘‘Adam Bede,” 
$17,500; for “Mill on the Floss,” $20,000; 
for ‘‘Romola,” $15,000; for ‘‘Felix Holt,” 
$22,500; for ‘“‘The Spanish Gypsy,” (poem,) 
$2,500; for ‘‘Middlemarch,” $40,000; for 
“The Legend of Jubal,” (poem,) $2,000, 
and for ‘‘Daniel Deronda,” $30,000, making 
in all $162,000. As it is exghteen years 
since she produced her first original work, 
she has earned only about $9,000 a year, 
ard those who know her declare that she 
toils terribly over her manuscripts, or rather 
over her plot, characters, and incidents of 





her stories before she begins to write. 
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A MEMORY. 
BY MRS. W. A. DUCHOW. 


Only a broidered dress, 
So yellow now, and old— 
But a world of tenderness, 
Was wrought within its fold. 
It was net mine, ah! no! 
The dainty little thing 
Was made by one I loved 
In her wifehood’s blossoming. 
By fingers small and white, 
Just formed for work like this— 
And the mother’s heart was light, 
With anticipated bliss; 
There was pride, and love, and thought, 
All stitched within its fold, 
And a happy blush, to think 
What the little dress would hold. 
And I—ah! well I knew 
That they laid her down to rest— 
And her little baby, too, , 
Cold and still upon her breast; 
But my eyes were blind with tears, 
And my heart was wild with pain, 
When I kissed the pallid face 
I should never see again. 
But that was years ago, 
Yet this pretty baby dress 
With its broidery and lace, 
Brings a thrill of tenderness. 
And I wonder, in the home 
Of my little friend above, 
If God gave the baby back 
To her precious mother-love? 
—Alta California. 





—_—_—— o> 
GRANNY’S STORY. 


BY EMILY WUNSHOTI RBIs. 


Yee, lads, I'm a poor old body: 
My wits are not over clear; 
I can’t remember the day o’ the week, 
And scarcely the time o’ year. 
But one thing is down in my mem’ry 
So deep it is sure to stay; 
It was long ago, but it all came back 
Ae if it had happened to-day. 
Here, stand by the window, laddies. 
Do you see, away to the right, 
A long black line on the water, 
Topped with acrest of white? 
That is the reef Defiance. 
Where the good ship Gaspereau 
Beat out her life in the breakers, 
Just fifty-six years ago. 
I mind ‘twas a raw Thanksgiving, 
The sleet drove sharp as knives, 
And most of us here at the harbor 
Were sailors’ sweethearts and wives. 
But I had my goodman beside me, 
And everything tidy and bright, 
When, all of a sudden, asignal 
Shot up through the murky night. 
And a single gun in the darkness 
Boomed over and over again, 
Asif it borein its awful tone 
The shrieks of women and men. 
And down to the rocks we crowded, 
Facing the icy rain, 
Praying the Lord to be their aid, 
Since human help was vain. 
Then my goodman stooped and kissed me, 
And said, ‘‘It is but to die: 
Who goes with me to the rescue?” 
And six noble lads cried ‘‘I!”’ 
And crouching there in the tempest, 
Hiding our faces away, 
We heard them row into the blackness, 
And what could we do but pray? 
So long, when at last we heard them 
Cheering faint, off the shore, 
I thought I had died and gone to heaven, 
And all my trouble was o’er. 
And the white-faced women and children 
Seemed like ghosts in my sight, 
As the boats, weighing down to the water, 
Came tossing into the light, 
Eh, that was a heartsome Thanksgiving, 
With sobbing and laughter and prayers: 
Our lads with their brown, dripping faces, 
And not a face missing from theirs, 
For you never can know how much dearer 
The one you love dearest can be, 
Till you’ve had him come back to you safely 
From out of the jaws of the sea. 
And little we cared that the breakers 
Were tearing the ship in their hold. 
There are things, if you weigh them fairly, 
Will balance a mint of gold. 
And even the bearded captain 
Said, ‘‘Now let the good ship go, 
Since never a soul that sailed with me 
- Goes down in the Gaspereau.”’ 
—St. Nicholas. 








SISSY GOLD. 


BY M. A. D. 


How did Sissy Gold get down there? No- 
body could tell. What was her name? 
Nobody knew—only they called her Sissy 
Gold. Perhaps it was because of the color 
of her hair, which was of the brightest and 
richest golden brown, some threads of which 
did literally cross the masses of neglected 
curls like stray threads of the precious metal. 

And that cellar! filthy with foulest dirt, 
that oozed through rotten planks, dark with 
the degrading gloom of a vitiated moral at- 
mosphere, as well as denied one ray of the 
blessed sunshine from morning till night. 
There were children there, two mothers 
that were drunkards, two fathers that were 
worse—did you ever see human souls wal- 
lowing in such a sty as that? 

For after all, they are human, and they 
are souls, let them be sunken low as they 
may. In their squalor, ignorance, vice, 
and all their revolting instincts, there is yet 

in every one of them something that Christ 
died for. 

It is a great stretch of the fancy, I believe, 
to imagine God’s pure angels going down 
into such dens; but the Saviour of the world 
has said it: ‘I came not to call the right- 
eous, but sinners to repentance,” and so 
these blazing emanations from his throne 
do still go seeking the fallen and the lost, 
wrapped in the atmosphere of heaven like a 
garment. 

And why Sissy should be reciaimed from 





among all the rest it is beyond me to tell. 

She certainly was down there among the 

festering damps and the stagnant pools of 

vice, and she certainly came up a bright 
and ministering creature, to give light to 
the world. 

Sissy, then, was but nine years old at the 
time my story commences. She might 
have been Irish, she might have been Eng- 
lish; nobody knew. She was odd; she was 
an original; she was wicked from the force 
of example. 

For instance—Mrs. Fosdick, a_ strict, 
Christian woman, who lived in elegance, 
and who had never known one wish of her 
life refused, scarcely one purpose thwarted, 
marked this child as she came begging, be- 
cause she was pretty. 

She had pondered for some time upon her 
duty of going out of the way to do some 
good in the world. She was a busy woman, 
after her fashion—she knitted, and crochet- 
ed, and hemmed numberless handkerchiefs 
for the soldiers, and gave what was asked, 
and did her duty by her church, and yet, 
after all, she was foolish enough to think 
she was not really putting-her heart nor her 
best abilities into any thing. 

This feeling became more and more tan- 
gible, till one rainy day she happened to see 
Sissy Gold at the servants’ door selling rad- 
ishes. 

‘‘What a strikingly pretty face that is!” 
she said, and forthwith called the child 
back to buy all her stock. It came to less 
than fifty cents—considerably less. Mrs. 
Fesdick had a dollar, which one of her 
maids offered to change. ‘‘I wonder if I 
can trust that child to change it,” she said. 

“Law, no,” cried her servant, in astonish- 
ment. ‘I wouldn’t trust her farther than I 
could see her.” 

“T’ll bring it all back—sure I will,” re- 
sponded the child, eagerly. 

She trusted her—and—the child never 
came back. The temptation was too much 
for poor, wicked little Sissy Gold. She ran 
all the way to her reeking cellar, holding 
the dellar tightly in her hands. She invent- 
ed a story of how a boy had stolen her rad- 
ishes, and from that moment became a cow- 
ard. 

She had been bright and brave, physi- 
cally, before that, but now she imagined 
that the proud lady she had deceived was in 
search of her with policemen—and that 
horrible thing, a jail, loomed up in per- 
spective. 

Sissy Gold gloated over her treasure like 
amiser. She hid it in the strangest places, 
she laughed and cried over it. It seemed 
as if she might go out in the world now and 
set up for herself. Remorse she had none; 
she had been keen, smart; she had ‘‘done” 
the lady; she only wished she had another 
chance. Poor soul—it had been kept ina 
dark, hard place. 

One day Sissy Gold put her dollar in the 
bow] of an old pipe, after blessing her eyes 
with a long, eager look at it, and went out 
on her usual begging errand. She was not 
very successful that day. It was wet and 
dismal. Wind and rain drove into the areas 
and into women’s faces when they opened 
the door and bade her begone. Her hands 
were red, wet and cold; her thin clothes 
drenched through; her feet, nearly bare, 
were numb, and her heart felt full to the 
brim with bad passions, She sat her basket 
down on one of the door-steps, and looked 
long and earnestly at a child in the win- 
dow—a child playing with rich toys and 
dressed in beautiful garments. What 
thoughts swelled the heart of the poor waif 
as she stood in the swirling rain, the keen 
November wind, and faced that other—saw 
how daintily the hair was curled round the 
soft, pink cheeks! They were hardly cred- 
itable, for after that earnest, fierce glance, 
she lifted her red, clinched hand and de- 
liberately and defiantlv shook it at the child, 
as if all her anger, malice, poverty and 
blighted life were expressing themselves in 
hard, resistless hatred. 

Somebody who saw it from an opposite 
window—a young man whose attention had 
been diverted from his book by the novel 
circumstances—threw back his head and 
laughed long and heartily. Then he called 
a young girl. 

‘Sarah, do you see that little thing over 
there, picking up her basket?” 

Yes, Sarah saw. 

“Well, if she comes here begging, just 
bring herin. I want to say something to 
her.” 

The child did go there, for she made it a 
rule to leave no house unvisited, and thus 
she often got her basket full. She was iold 
to come in out of the rain, which she did. 
Mr. Charles Mordaunt—a cool, careless fel- 
low—had meantime gone down stairs. 

“Look here, little one,” he said, ‘‘what 
did you shake your hand for at that little 
girl yonder?” 

The child turned crimson, bit her lips, 
but spoke not. 

‘Tell me, and I'll give you some money,” 
was the next inducement. 

‘Because I felt mad,” burst out Sissy. 

‘But the child never hurt you.” 

“Yes, she did,” the child cried, chok- 
ingly; ‘“‘she hurt me—all through. She 
had a nice warm room, plenty of clothes; 
she didn’t have to beg, nor be wet, nor be 
hungry, nor have doors slammed in her 
face; and why wasn’t I like her? That’s 





what hurt me—and made me hate her, too.” 

‘“‘That’s a strong case of depravity,” said 
young Mr. Mordaunt. ‘I wonder what 
that young woman will be when she grows 
up?” 

Sissy felt stung by the implied reproach. 
She looked up, flashing out the words, 

“May be I'll be as good as you are.” 

‘Let the oddity go,” said the ether, hand- 
ing her a piece of paper money, ‘‘she doesn’t 
know her place.” 

Sissy Gold went home enraged—she 
thought outraged. It was the first time in 
her life that any real, tangible thought had 
pursued her. 

‘‘Why do those people laugh and sneer? 
Why do they live in nice houses?) What 
makes them all so different—every way? 
The cellar looked mouldier, blacker, more 
horrible thanever. A dense smoke curled 
up from the fire-place; the air was thick 
with burning grease; the children looked 
like imps from some hell of discord, she 
herself was tired, discouraged, filled more 
than ever with wicked thoughts, evil de- 
sires, and a hatred of all the world. She 
stumbled over a bottle—bottles were the 
demons of that cellar life. They brought 
fights, riots, blasphemy, and foulness of 
every kind. She kicked the bottle into the 
corner, dimly feeling it to be her enemy. 
Her broken pipe dangled from Jimmy’s 
dirty fingers; she flew towards him, gasp- 
ing, struggling, choking with passion. 
Where was her dollar? her all—her heaven 
of solace? 

‘‘He found some money in it, he did. I 
wanted it, and he wouldn’t let me have it; 
he wouldn’t, so we scratched for it and tore 
it, and he threw it into the fire.” 

This was the sullen speech of the boy’s 
sister,—more impish, if anything, than he. 

For a moment the girl stood there, every 
feature working with intense excitement, 
eyes blazing, chest swelling, anger fairly 
deforming the pretty face, every separate 
vein standing out on brow and neck. Then 
she flew like a young tiger on the boy, on 
both children, who steod back, cowering. 
In her rage, her choking passion, she struck 
them, right and left, till their shrieks of 
fear and pain reached the dull ears of the 
mother, who was drinking with some neigh- 
bor, and she came in to add to the fiendish 
outery and the picture of pandemonium in 
miniature. 

Then Sissy herself was stunned by ashock 
that sent her reeling across the cellar, blind 
and beside herself with the raging of all 
her passions. 

‘‘What was you a beating them for? Be- 
cause I’ve took you out of pity and given 
you the food out of their mouths? Didn’t 
folks tell me I’d be sorry—you, with them 
red streaks in your hair? And now, after 
putting up wi’ ye all these years, to turn 
round and half kill my poor children.” 

“‘They stole my dollar,” screamed Sissy, 
in a hoarse, broken voice, every feature 
swollen and disfigured. ‘‘I putit in a pipe, 
and Jimmy got the pipe—and they tore it 
into bits and threw it into the fire.” 

‘‘And where'd ye get the dollar?” 

“A lady give it to me,” said the girl, her 
face changing. 

‘‘Now that’s a lie; no lady would give the 
likes of you a dollar, and if they had ye'd 
no right to go hiding it about the place. 
Whatever was given ye was mine for your 
keep. But I don’t believe it; it was stolen, 
I’m certain it was stolen, and that’s what 
the lady come for that asked for Sissy Gold 
at the door of the cellar this day: for says 
she, ‘It’s a wicked thief she is, and-I’ve got 
the officer ready to put her in the prison 
just the minute I ketch her.’” 

It is needless to say that the story of the 
lady was a myth; but Sissy’s face changed 
deathly white at the telling of it; and her 
poor heart, torn with raging and desperate 
feelings, almost stopped beating with the 
awful fear of detection. Not that she was 
sorry, for a moment, or that it entered into 
her mind that her guilt was any greater 
than if she had picked up a potato paring 
flung at her. Her pain and despair were 
as utterly selfish as that of the most exquis- 
ite debauchce, or the most accomplished 
criminal. Sin knows no degrees, no par- 
tiality. Its banner is as black in the hearts 
of the refined and fashionable as it is down 
in the putrid cellars and foul alleys of the 
miserable outcasts of humanity. There 
the proud and the poor are on a common 
level. 

Sissy paused to think what she should do. 
Her face was crimson with the blow that 
had been given her, but she did not feel the 
smart. The first wholesome, awful dread 
of punishment was upon her. Now, if ever, 
this child was to be saved; at least so it 
seemed to human eyes, seeing the warring 
of the turbulent soul. She believed the lie 
that somebody was hunting her out. What 
should she do? The rain still fell, the wind 
still blew smoky gusts into every part of 
the wretched cellar; the day was going, but 
with night came these fearful men with 
stars upon their breast. Poor child! fight- 
ing evil with evil, how hard the warfare 
seemed! At least she could not stay there. 
So she stole out into the night. 

Bad as it was, the cellar was a protection 
from the rain—-a place where there was some 
warmth; but now, oh, she was miserably 
cold! She crouched, shaking and sobbing, 
under the arch of an alley. No place in 





all that great city for shelter but that. 

‘‘Why, what's the matter with this poor 
little child?” asked a kind voice; and Sissy, 
who was sobbing herself to sleep in the rain, 
looked up. 

“I aint got no home, and no mother, and 
no anything,” she wailed, with a pathos, 
which rea] fear, and sorrow, and suffering 
threw in her childish voice. 

The man thought a moment. 

“I'll take her for a night, at all events,” 
he muttered; and he held out his kind hand. 
Sissy grasped it as if she had been drown- 
ing and a plank had been thrown her. She 
was carried into a room blazing with light. 
She was confronted by strange faces that 
all seemed to shout the one sentence that 
paralyzed her. 

‘‘Why, bless me, husband, that’s the girl 
that ran off with my dollar.” 

“O! don’t, don’t take me to prison. O, 
indeed, I kept it till Jimmy burned it. O, 
I never will do so again—O! don’t, don’t 
take me to prison,” she gasped, and moaned, 
and shrieked, the tears running over her 
thin cheeks, till everybody in the room was 
like to cry too. 

‘‘No, no, my little one, we won’t take you 
to prison; we are sorry for you; don’t sob 
any more; but here is some supper, and you 
shall have a bed, and we will not speak of 
it again if you are sorry.” 

And the child dried her eyes, wondering. 
She ate her supper, still wondering. She 
found herself in sweet, clean clothes, all in 
a maze—for a little child had gone to heav- 
en from that household, years ago—she felt 
the smooth touch of lavender-smelling lin- 
en, and still a dim awe pervaded her senses. 

At nine, at ten, at eleven, they looked in 
upon her—still wide awake, the blue eyes 
unwinking. 

‘Are you going to lie awake all night, my 
dear?” at last Mrs. Fosdick asked, gently. 

“I don’t know what it’s all for—I don’t 
know what it’s all for,” she murmured, 
timidly. ‘‘I stole the dollar; I never did 
anything good.” 

‘It is because we want to save a poor lit- 
tle girl from ruin, if we can,” was the gen- 
tle answer. ‘“‘But goto sleep now; we'll 
talk about it to-morrow.” 

She bent over to adjust the clothes. With 
one wild cry the child leaped up in bed and 
threw her arms about the neck of her bene- 
factor, clinging—as if she had found the 
ark of safety, pressing her convulsively— 
weeping, kissing wherever her lips fell. 

“QO, I love you so! I love you so!” she 
sobbed. ‘‘I do love you so!” 

No more trouble with that child. Mercy 
and tenderness had opened the sealed foun- 
tains that all these years had kept locked. 
Love burst the barriers with a power as 
swift as that when Peter’s angel rent the 
solid doors of the iron gate that led to free- 
dom. 

And Sissy Gold came to be a shining light 
in the world.— Watchman. 
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MISSION WORK. 


It certainly is inappropriate that one 
who has seen so little of the mission work 
of Boston, should attempt to criticise it, in 
any particular. But I may be pardoned, 
perhaps, for narrating the experience of a 
day, and allowed to amplify upon the field 
that has, thereby, burst upon my inexperi- 
enced eye. 

Being astranger, or rather one of its home- 
less church-wanderers, who had hitherto 
availed myself of the privilege of listening 
to the ‘“‘big lights,” Mr. Brooks, Wade, Mur- 
ray and others, I turned my steps, by way 
of novelty, the other Sabbath, to Commer- 
cial St., No.—where Mr. Davies had gath- 
ered from the lanes and by-ways, a motley 
audience. Not suchas the polite world would 
consider as its choice spirits, but, neverthe- 
less, between whom and ourselves the infi- 
nite eye may decern less ofa distinction 
than we are disposed to believe as existing. 

Unto men and women, earnestly seeking 
after truth and righteousness, the splendor 
of surrounding circumstances becomes of 
secondary consideration. Costly structures, 
with carvings, stained glass, carpets and cush- 
ions are forgotten, as they well might be; 
but brought down to the vicinity of personal 
discomfort and we shall find, a stronger in- 
ducement than salvation itself, has the agents 
of thought and feeling under control. Hun- 
gry stomachs will allow the brain to cry only 
“bread, bread;” and numb and weary fin- 
gers and feet, ‘‘warmth and rest;” 

The room at No.—Commercial St., was 
plain and warm, and mottoes hung upon its 
walls, yet less than a hundred individuals 
fill it toits entire capacity, therefore a good- 
ly army looked in at the door and turned 
themselves forlornly back to the cold and 
the street again. No room within. Was it 
hope and mercy that was thus being restrict- 
ed unto them, or only humanity’s generous 
provision for its kind? . 

While Mr. Hanson had attended to organ- 
izing the school, Mr. Davies had met each one, 
as admitted, laid down the regulation laws, 
and assigned him to a seat, until a hundred 
men, six women and three children were 
convened together. From theirappearance, 
a stranger might infer that the privilege of 
sitting in the warmth, had been the primary 
cause that had drawn them in. They had 
come in their filth and their deficiency, and 
the love that had an element of Christ, had 





met them there, and had taken the occasion 
to rive the heavens, and the higher mystery 
of futurity, that the glimpse of the greater 
warmth beyond, where the need of the sun 
and the moon exists not, and where the 
bounteous table is spread, ‘“The bread where. 
of if a man eat, he shall hunger no more,” 
might tempt them higher into purity of life 
and purpose. 

The love of music with untutored man ig 
found to generally exist; the inborn spark 
of that life, of which golden harps are com- 
ponent elements, and understanding which, 
those good, earnest, Christian laborors jp 
the Mission had placed in one corner of 
the room a melodian, upon which, at inter- 
vals a young lady played some of the Moody 
and Sankey tunes, which the rabble sung 
with a zest, their faces expressing the de. 
light the effort afferded them. 

All visitors are pressed into the service 
for the time being, hence a class of six 
young men had been assigned unto me, [ 
took occasion to talk to them respecting 
God's love and God’s laws; the blessings of 
obedience and the consequence of transgres- 
sion. 

The rain, falling among the stones, never 
knowing what becomes of itself, neither 
had my vanity occasion to be flattered by 
any prospect of much that might arise from 
the seed sown. 

One of the youths had the air of the sea 
about him, and looked intelligent and man- 
ly, so I told of the pride that sisters had 
in brothers, who visited every clime, and 
braved the dangers of the deep, if they 
were but certain they kept themselves 
honest and good; and the young man 
straightened up his form, and his face 
seemed to say: ‘‘somebody hastold me that 
before, and somewhere in the wide world 
love and expectancy encircles me.” An old 
man entered, took a seat near by, put out 
his hands to warm them at the stove, and 
bowed his head apathetically. All at once, 
he turned toward myself andasked, slowly, 

“Can you tell me, marm, when the end 
of the world is to be?” 

The simple, sincere and anxious tone of 
the speaker struck me. The snows of his 
seventy winters were upon his head, and 
his feeble form proclaimed the near ap- 
proach of the event, unto himself. It 
might be the eleventh hour; but‘‘whosoever 
will, may come,” and deeming his eye was 
in the right direction, I proceeded to an- 
swer the question, as in my ignorance, I 
best might, and to awaken reflections of a 
consolitary nature. 

Again the old man interrupted me with— 
“Can you tell me when the Resurrection 
is to be?” in very much that manner with 
which one asks the clerk of a railroad when 
the train is to start, and wants him to be 
concise about it. 

I questioned within myself, then, where- 
fore he was concerned for the approaching 
day? Did he dream it was to burn up the 
rubbish of his surroundings and leave him 
and his washed and white-robed? It was not 
the voice of dread, or the voice of crime, any 
more than it was of hope and exultation, 
but rather of one who was, at best, to go 
and end it. Some secret concerning him 
the angel had doubtless registered in the 
Golden Book, and the Resurrection shall 
unfold it, and disclose also, ‘Many that are 
first shall be last, and the last first.” 

A venerable Quaker arose and addressed 
the audience. He stood with his white 
face, and his form arrayed in the clean but 
simple garb of his Order, his appearance 
bespeaking the man that had brought the 
passions under subjection to the higher law, 
and in refined and mellow accents, that must 
have reached their hearts, cried: ‘‘Oh, the 
saving blood of Christ! Oh, the wonders 
of redeeming love!” 

I could believe some angel had directed 
him thither, whereby to typify Christ, and 
the beauty of cleanliness unto those people. 
One poor fellow, weighed down with a 
sense of sin and sorrow, gave vent to his 
overcharged heart in sobs and tears. 

Taking the scene, as a whole, it was one 
over which angels might weep, and Jesus 
exclaim, as at Jerusalem, ‘‘How often 
would I have gathered you together, even 
as ahen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, and ye could not because my people 
would not.” 

Herein lies the work for the closing cen- 
tury; put not afar the evil day; already the 
danger knocks at the door of the nation; be 
up and alert, or Macauley’s prediction will 
find its verification: 

‘When society has entered on this down- 
ward progress, either civilization or liberty 
must perish. Either some Cesar or Napo- 
leon will seize the reins of government 
with a strong hand, or your republic wil: 
be as fearfully plundered and laid waste by 
barbarians in the twentieth century as the 
Roman Empire was in the fifth, with this 
difference: that the Huns and Vandals who 
ravaged the Roman Empire came from with- 
out, and that your Huns and Vandals will 
have been engendered within your own coun- 
try, by your own institutions.” How, then, 
may we avert the storm? It is wise to ask 
of ourselves in season. 

Many went from that Mission School 
into dens and places of evil, because for- 
sooth, cultured Boston afforded them noth- 
ing of better character. 1 thought of the 

Id South Church, closed against the wor- 
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ship of God, for reasons best known to in- 
dividuals in power. I thought of the fifty 
thousand dollars appropriated to the few 
weeks’ ministration of the then expected 
Evangelists, and that too, in a portion of 
the city remote from where it is, apparently, 
most needed, and then turned my thoughts 
to the struggling Christians before me. 

God is almighty, I said in my heart; yet 
js it not time some check be put to the 
amount of money yeariy sent in aid of 
Foreign Mission by our churches, whilst 
the heathen perish at our deor? 

Individual efforts, at best, cannot reach 
the root of the existing evil. It is for the 
National Government. That must estab- 
lish its workshops of every description, 
commodiously enough to meet the public 
demand; schools in connection, cleanli- 
ness enforced, and whatever decent, intel- 
ligent people desire for themselves, let the 
emigrant find awaiting him,; upon his ar- 
rival here. Let’ it become a self support- 
ing home to every vagrant that dares ex- 
tend his hand, and to every needy man, 
woman or child in a community. Some 
branch of handicraft should become com- 
pulsory, with a certain amount of general 
education. 

Suitable inducement to labor should be 
offered. Savings Banks should be estab- 
lished in connection with the workshops 
whereby to encourage prudence, and virtue 
made compulsory rather than vice licensed. 
Then might we hope to maintain the peace 
and security of society. Then might the 
intelligent portion of our people spread in 
generous profusion their gifts abroad, and 
sleep in security, knowing it carried in the 
ascending scale, with themselves, the dan- 
gerous, lower strata. M. H. C. 

Boston, Mass. 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT’S PERSONALITY. 


Now that it is fairly determined that 
Gov. Hayes will be the next president of 
the United States, I will briefly relate what 
manner of man he is from my knowledge 
of him during twenty-two years, as well as 
from what I saw, this morning. Born in 
1822, in Delaware County, O., Gov. Hayes 
is fifty-five years of age, but a casual observ- 
er would take him to be at least ten years 
younger. There is not a vestige of gray in 
his abundant auburn hair and the full beard 
he has always worn ever since I have known 
him. Alert, youthful as he was twenty- 
five years ago, he is a forcible example of 
the value of an abstemious life. He was 
never in a bar-room, it is said, in all his 
years; he is an utter stranger to tobacco in 
all its forms. Nobody ever saw him take a 
drink of liquor, or smoke a cigar, or chew 
tobacco. These may be negative virtues in 
the estimation of optimists, but to satisfy 
them it can be added that nobody ever knew 
him to sacrifice truth to gain any political 
or personal end. Living in the full public 
gaze for twenty years, and coming out in 
the most exciting presidential contest in 
American history, Gov. Hayes is absolutely 
without blemish. There are doubtless 
many other Americans for whom so much 
can be said, but it is something to be able to 
say so much for a president-elect. It can 
also be said of him that the public welfare, 
as he sees it, has always been his guide. 
For nearly six years he has been governor 
of Ohio, and during that time in no case, it 
is said, has personal friendship dictated his 
action. About a year ago, there was a va- 
cancy in the*police board of Cincinnati 
which he was required to fill. A gentle- 
man of high character was earnestly urged 
for the place by nearly all the prominent 
Republicans of the city, but Gov. Hayes 
steadfastly refused to appoint him, and 
and only for the reason that the proposed 
nominee was an intimate personal friend 
for many vears. During his term the White 
House will not be a sealed book. No more 
Democratic man—using that word in its 
general, not partisan sense—than Rutherford 
B. Hayes ever lived. 

To show the people of the United States 
just what a sort of a man they are to have 
for a president, I state in as few words as 
possible just what I saw, this morning. At 
nine o'clock, the spacious and elegant rooms 
in the capitol which the state of Ohio ac- 
cords to its executive were open for busi- 
ness. Capt. A. 8S. Lee and Capt. Rodney 
Foos, Secretaries of the governor, were both 
at their desks, and both were hard at work. 
Mr. Lee was opening and assorting the 
morning mail. That is noeasy task. There 
are in round numbers 40,000,000 people in 
the United States, and about one twentieth 
have been seized with the delusion that Gov. 
Hayes, has nothing to do but read and an- 
Swer their letters. Therefore, they write to 
him, and very few are content with less than 
from three te ten pages of manuscript. It 
is hardly necessary to add that very few of 
these letters ever reach the president-elect. 
Capt. Lee goes through them first, and 
throws most of them in his basket for the 
benefit of the junk-dealers, who are just 
now doing an enormous business in waste 
Paper. Those of a political character which 
seem important are handed over to Webb 
C. Hayes, the governor's son, and he exam- 
ines them. By the time he is done, there is 
Very little left for President Hayes himself 
‘o pass judgment upon. Ever since the 
Xomination at Cincinnati vast numbers of 





letters have been coming here requesting 
the autograph of Gov. Hayes. The govern- 
or himself has never seen any of them, but, 
for a time, his subordinates answered them, 
inclosing what purported to be his signa- 
ture. 

Gov. Hayes usually reaches his office 
about ten o’clock. He did, this morning, 
finding Mr. Lee still opening letters and 
Mr. Foos making out a requisition for a 
murderer in Canada, in accordance with pa- 
pers received from Washington. There 
were a few gentlemen of local prominence 
in the middle room, to whom he gave hasty 
greeting, and then passed into the picture 
room, where there were a number of people 
from the country. Ina few minutes Gov. 
Hayes was through with them, and, coming 
out, greeted your correspondent in his usual 
hearty and homely way. I said to him, 
‘Well, governor, I guess it is not too soon 
to congratulate you and the country on 
your election to the presidency.” Smiling 
in his pleasant manner, he replied, ‘‘I guess 
it is a guess, yet." Then we talked fora few 
moments on general topics, aside from poli- 
tics. Not once did he refer to the momen- 
tous decision being made, that day in 
Washington; not once did he show by word 
or manner the slightest personal solicitude 
in the result; not a harsh word did he say of 
political enemies, not a word in praise of po- 
litical friends. Almost the only equable 
man I have seen during all this presidential 
uncertainty is Rutherford B. Hayes. Nor 
is it indifference or show of indifference 
that holds him in this equipoise. More 
than any man I ever knew he is a man of 
self-poise. It has been his habit all his life 
to face responsibilities and uncertainities 
without the twitching of a muscle. That 
he is a man of fear is undoubted, because 
he is a Christian gentleman and fears to do 
wrong; that he is a man of nerve is also un- 
doubted, for he never flinched from what 
he believed to be right. Able, cultured, of 
large experience in public affairs, having 
extraordinary nerve and yet strangely diffi- 
dent of himself, Rutherford B. Hayes will 
not only credit himself but the nation in 
the presidential chair.—Columbus, O. Let- 
ter to New York Tribune, 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN BY THE 
GOVERNMENT. 





If women had the ballot the evil men- 
tioned in the following, from the Boston 
Transcript, would soon be lessened. As it 
is this and other scandalous things are 
done in Washington, and women are shorn 
of their power to redress them. Mean- 
while let them be exposed to the light. 

Mrs. Clemmer, in a recent letter from 
Washington, speaks of the base and shame- 
ful system in our civil service, of making 
the places of women in Government em- 
ploy dependent upon the personal patron- 
age and favor of men in official power. 

hat a comment on human selfishness is 
the fact that, with all the legislation of suc- 
cessive Congresses, the employment of wo- 
men in the departments of the Government 
to-day, as it was in the beginning, is per- 
aes in faveritism, injustice and vice. 

olitical service, the power to vote, will se- 
cure tO a man a vernment position. 
What has a woman but her personal in- 
fluence? In a thousand instances how dan- 
erous, how disastrous that is. If the pub- 
ic man who holds the Woman’s chance for 
bread is a good man, well; if he is a bad 
man and she a weak woman, not so well. 
Government employment should stand open 
to women on precisely the same terms that 
it is open to men, viz., those of adaptation 
and qualification. The Government doors 
should open wide to the honorable widows 
and orphans of its public servants, cast 
upon their own efforts for support, and it 
degrades itself when it so degrades them 
as to compel them to hang upon the private 
favor of congressmen and senators to get 
those meagre chances to earn their shelter 
and bread. In the departments are to be 
found women of birth, of education, of 
the utmost refinement. I have never known 
better women or more perfect ladies than 
many who are to be found here. Then, 
how shameful is the fact that side by 
side with these sit women placed there 
by men in power, to take out of the 
civil service of their country the pay 
for their own disgraceful sins. To put the 
employment of women on such a basis is to 
place the best under ban, and to draw those 
whose weak steps point downward swift! 
into the inevitable abyss. And what shail 
be said of the public man who, revelling in 
secret vice pays for it out of the treasury of 
his country—unless it be that he is too base 
cruel and too mean to live? It is no myth 
that he does live; and lifts up his voice 
from more than one seat in capitolian halls. 
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TEACHING THE BABY. 





You must take your baby just where he 
is now, not much more than a little animal, 
and educate his physical nature, so rapidly 
developing. For instance, he has just 
reached the climbing age; every chair and 
stool is a worry to you, and a pair of stairs 
is a perpetual terror. Now show him how 
to get up and down the stairs, how to place 
his feet in climbing up into chairs. Let 
him tumble a little; it will only make him 
more careful. It is but a foretaste ef the 
hard schooling which experience gives us 
all our lives. Better a little fall with you 
close by to stop it at the right place, than a 
great one when you are “‘off guard” some 
day. (Remember that too, when he is in 
his teens.) But, I beg of you, if you want 
to see him grow up active, strong-limbed 
and agile, do not keep his white dresses too 





clean, por tie his sashes after the present 
uncomfortable fashion, so that he isn’t con- 
scious of any legs above his knees. Then, 
let him feed himself. He’ll make a misera- 
ble mess of it at first, but protect him well 
with bib and tin tray, and he'll soon teach 
his spoon the way to his mouth. Let him 
burn his fingers a little some day when the 
stove is not very hot; he won't touch it 
when it would be dangerous. —Seribner. 


BOOKS FOR ALL SEASONS! 


THE FARM:YARD CLUB OF 
JOTHAM. 


By Dr. Geo. B. Loring. Seventy illustrations by 
well-known artists; 8vo, toned paper. Extra cloth 
binding, $3.50. 


STUDENT LIFE AT HARVARD. 
By aGraduate; 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


THE RELIGION OF EVOLUTION. 
By Rev. M. J. Savage; 12mo. Cloth $1.50. 


LIGHT ON THE CLOUD, OR HINTS 


Of Comfort for Hours of Sorrow. 
By Rev. M. J. Savage; 18mo. Cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


WORKING PEOPLE AND THEIR 


EMPLOYERS. 
By Rev. Washington Gladden. Crown, 8vo. Cloth, 
$1.75. 


AN AMERICAN IN ICELAND. 


By Prof. Samuel Kneeland. With map illustrations; 
12mo. Cloth, $2.50. 


A LIVING FAITH. 
By Geo. 8. Merriam; 16mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


IS “ETERNAL” PUNISHMENT 


ENDLESS? 
By James Morris Whiton, Ph. D. Sq; 16mo. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 75 cents. 


FOR THE YOUNG. 
IN THE SKY GARDEN. 
By Mrs. LizzieW.Champney. Exquisitely illustrated 


by J. Wells Champney, (“‘Champ."’) Sm. 4to. Cloth, 
$2.00. 


LONG AGO, A YEAR OF CHILD 


LIFE. 
By Ellis Gray. Illustrated from designs by Susan 
Hale, Julia P. Dabney, and Ellen Day Hale; 16mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 


By Mrs. Lewis B. Monroe; 16mo. Cloth, unique. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


GUTTENBERG AND THE ART OF 


PRINTING. 


By Mrs. Emily C. Pearson; 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated, 
$2.00. 


The Finest Writing Papers. 
The most Artistic Engraving. 
Orders for Wedding Occasions a Specialty. 


We invite the attention of all buyers to our very full 
stock of everything in the stationary line. Nothing 
better can be found than the 
ROYAL IRISH LINEN PAPER AND 

ENVELOPES, 


which we import direct. 

We are prepared to execute promptly and satisfac- 
torily, all orders for Engraving or Printing, Visiting, 
and Address Cards. If you want Monograms or Her- 
aldic Designs, we can please you. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO. 
381 Washington & 10 Bromfield Sts. 
ly7 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


So mach Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
897 Washington Street, Boston. 


R. E. D. SPEAR has been in active practice fora 

quarter of a century, during which time he has suc- 
cessfully treated thousands for nearly all the different 
ills to which human flesh is heir. The great principle 
in his system is: Discard the use of all MINERAL 
MEDICINE AS NOT ONLY USELESS BUT DAN- 
GEROUS. Rely on vegetable products entirely. 

Dr. Spear’s patients may be met in nearly every 
town in New England, some of twenty-five years ago; 
others all the way down to the present time, when he 
has probably more people under treatment than any 
doctor in America. 

DR. SPEAR may be consulted on ALL Diseases, 
free of charge; also by letter, enclosing a stamp. 

eowly6 














ALLEN & ROWELL, 
Portrait Photographers, 
25 Winter Street, Boston. (Over Chandler's.) Ac- 
cessible by Elevator. 
Permanent Carbon Photographs 
A SPECIALTY. ly4 


STEWART'S 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


FOR SEWING MACHINES. 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 








Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


Unveiling Falsehood. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES 


Of the above-named picture, 


RETOUCHED BY THE ARTIST, 
On the best class board 


25 BY 35 INCHES. 


Limited number only to be issued. 
Price per copy, carefully boxed, $10.00. 
All orders must be addressed to the Publisher, 


LILLY M. SPENCER, 


294 High Street, 
Newark N .J. 





ORIENTAL TEA 


Companyv! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices. 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
goed coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


Ws invite the particular attention of house- 
keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end, 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthful 
than the lower es. 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly pure and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one small mt over the first cost of im- 

tation, OUR PRICES WILL BE FOUND LOW- 

R than the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. 





HYGIENIC 
Under-Garments 
For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial. 





Suspended from the shoulders 
instead of the hips, thereby 
giving free circulation through- 
out the body. 

Union under-Flannel Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, 
Waists, 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &c., &c. 


Princess 


Dress-Reform Corset 


and a variety of articles indispensable to all ladies 
desiring to dress hygienically. Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price-List sent FREE on application. 


Address 


MRS. H. 8S. HUTCHINSON, 


6 East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 


Third door from Fifth Avenue. lyte 








FURNITURE, 


Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &c., &e., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman’s Patent Reclining Chair, 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 


SHAW & APPLIN, 
Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 
SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street, 
corner Portland Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass. 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 
Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that 


worthy the inspection of pur. 


are 


chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of.- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 
~ We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN 
STERS; WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 


Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTR WAI & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
—Mr. Longfellow will have in the April 
Atlantic a poem about the destruction in 
October, 1745, of the French flect which 
was sailing to attack Boston. The same 
number will also contain an article on 
‘Morals in South Carolina” by the gentle- 
man who wrote the paper on its political 
condition in the February number.——E. 
P. Dutton & Co. have in press ‘‘Lotty’s Vis- 
it to Grandma,” by Brenda; ‘‘Scamp and I,” 
a story of city by-ways, by L. T. Meade; 
and ‘‘My King, or Daily Thoughts for the 
King’s Children,” by Francis Ridley Haver- 
gal. “The Transfer of Erin; or, The Ac- 
quisition of Ireland by England,” is the tit- 
le of a volume by Thomas C. Amory of this 
city, just issued by the Philadelphia house 
of Lippincott & Co.—Arthur Arnold, late 
editor of the London Echo, is about to pub- 
lish a pamphlet entitled ‘English Drunken- 
ness and Swedish Licensing.” Lock- 
wood, Brooks & Co. have just issued a par- 
lor comedy in five acts, by Nathan Apple- 
ton, entitled ‘‘Centennial Movement, 1876.” 
The same firm have in press for early pub- 
lication ‘“‘A Talk on Art,” by 8S. G. W. 
Benjamin, and ‘‘The Gospel Invitation,” a 
volume of sermons preached by twenty 
prominent clergymen of all denominations 
living in or near Boston, having special 
reference to the revival movement of the 
present year. A grand-daughter of John 
Randolph, Mrs. Tyre, has written a book 
on housekeeping in the Old Dominion, 
which will shortly be published by a New 
York house. Two officers of the British 
Museum have been commissioned to visit 
Athens with a view of preparing an official 
report upon Dr. Schliemann’s discoveeies at 
Mycene.——English ignorance of Ameri- 
can literature is not yet altogether dissipat- 
ed. The London Academy, having a reprint 
of ‘‘Flower and Thorn,” suggests that ‘‘Mr. 
Aldrich is apparently an American poet.” 
—Hallam Tennyson, a son of the poet- 
laureate, has a volume of poems in press, 
said to pagsess rare merit.——The Literary 
World has been purchased by Edward Ab- 
bott and Edward H. Hames, late of the 
Congregationalit, who will publish it under 
the firm name of E. H. Hames & Company. 
Mr. Abbott will assume the editorial man- 
agement.——W. L. Fawcett has written, 
and 8. C. Griggs & Company have pub- 
lished, a valuable work on finance entitled 
“Gold and Debt.” The Hon. David A. 
Wells writes to its author: ‘You have 
done a good work in bringing together in a 
compact, intelligible form, so many facts of 
interests relative to the financial questions 
of the day... You have struck the main 
cause of financial trouble.”——Tke Nine- 
teenth Century for March is expected to con- 
tain contributions from Mr. Tennyson, Mr. 
Gladstone, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Grant 
Duff, Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, the Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol, Mr. Matthew Ar- 
nold, Mr. W. R. 8. Ralston, and Cardinal 
Manning. Mr. Knowles gives the names 
of nearly 100 of the foremost and ablest 
writers in England, who have promised to 
sustain his review with their contributions 
—most of them writers who made the Con- 
temperary Review brilliant and strong, with 
many names new to the reading public; and 
promises that it shall be conducted on the 
absolutely impartial and unsectarian princi- 
ples which governed the Contemporary dur- 
ing his connection with it. A special fea- 
ture of the new review will be the periodi- 
cal notices ot ‘‘Recent Science,” prepared 
under the superintendence of Prof. Huxley. 
—H. O. Houghton & Co. have recently 
bought the series of the British poets edited 
by Prof. Francis J. Child, of Cambridge, 
and lately published by J. R. Osgood & Co., 
and will soon bring out a new edition in 
which they will bind up two volumes of the 
old series in one of the new. One of the 
original works soon to be published by them 
is Mr. John Burroughs’ new volume entit- 
led ‘‘Birds and Poets, with Other Papers.” 
His ‘‘Wake Robin” has just reached a new 
edition, and it is the intention of the pub- 
lishers to print a new edition of his ‘‘Win- 
ter Sunshine” early in the spring in a new 
and attractive form. Another work, which 
the publishers announce for early publica- 
tion, is ‘A Compend of Diagnosés in Path- 
ological Anatomy,” by Johannes Orth, 
translated by G. K. Sabine, M. D., and F. 
C. Shattuck, M. D., and revised by R. H. 
Fitz, M. D., this American edition being 
translated and published with the consent 
and approval of theauthor. They will also 
issue in a month or six weeks a ‘‘History of 
Cambridge,” by Mr. Lucius R. Paige. —— 
Babyland, the new magazine published by 
D. Lothrop & Co., for the babies of the 
household, is meeting with deserved success 
in magazine literature. 














Tue Frau Domina, translated from the 

German by Miss Emma Ware. 

This is one of those books that painfully 
remind us of the nemesis which follows 
ghost-like through life. It is often so difli- 
cult to connect the result with the cause in 
our own lives that we sometimes cannot 
trace the sequence of events. But ina nov- 
el, years even, are concentrated within a 
few hundred pages; and we bitterly exclaim, 
“Oh if he had not done so, it would not 
have happened.” Thus it is with this sto- 
ry. Perhaps a daughter of Mary Ware 





could not have worked upon a book in 
which wrong doing brought aught but mis- 
ery; and yet after years of bitter repentance 
on the hero’s part for his double marriage. 
and of loving sadness and adherence to 
principle borne by the Frau Dominia; and 
when the death of the de trop third par- 
ty makes marriage possible between the 
hero and heroine, it is hard that a chance 
remark should cause an exposed ride and 
walk; which should cause an attack of 
heart trouble, which resulted in death soon 
after the meeting of the two true lovers. 
We find retribution and sadness enough in 
life, but in books, though we are no advo- 
cate for whatever is not lofty in principle, 
we do want people to havea better time 
than they could have, if they lived elsewhere 
than in literature. The story is laid in 
scenes of German life, of which we know 
little. The Frau Domina is the head of an 
abbey where the sisters make no absolute 
renunciation of the world, but say their 
prayers and receive visits from gentlemen 
leaving its seclusion at their will. This es- 
pecial Frau had sought refuge there, and 
when sought in marriage by a young oflicer 
gives him a packet of letters written by her 
years ago to a friend relating her love and 
her grief. The letters have none of the 
disagreeable formality of correspondence, 
nor the dreary introspectiveness of a jour- 
nal, but are narrative and egotistical, what 
letters should be. As we have intimated, 
the book ends sadly, but is so sweet and 
true as to amply repay one for its two or 
three hours’ perusal. It is admirably trans- 
lated, hitting the medium between too free 
or too litéral a rendering, reading rather as 
if written by an American wishing to depict 
German life in good English and in a clear 
simple style. K. G. WELLS. 
THREE MEMORIAL Poems, by James Rus- 

sell Lowell. Published by Osgood & Co. 

A dainty volume with its red-lined mar- 
gins and graceful vignettes, but none too 
dainty for the beautiful thoughts and melo- 
dious verse it enshrines. The description 
of Liberty in the Concord ode is joy-inspir- 
ing—the spirit of the north west wind 
seems to pass Over you as you read, the 
pulses beat quicker, aspiration grows strong- 
er, hope and trust become certainty: 


“Who cometh over the hills, 

Her garments with morning sweet, 
The dance of a thousand rills 

Making music before her feet? 
Her presence freshens the air, 

Sunshine steals light from her face, 
The leaden footsteps of care; 

Leaps to the tune of her pace 
Fairness of all that is fair, 

Grace at the heart of all grace, 
Sweetness of hut and of hall, 

Bringer of life out of naught, 
Freedom all frirest of all, 

The daughters of Time and Thought!” 


Surely these lines, with those that follow, 
deserve to live as long as the memory of 
Concord and Lexington shall be held sacred, 
and it is to be hoped they will be read on 
each recurring Centennial, that our descend- 
ants may know what inspiration the deeds 
of their forefathers gave to the poet of the 
Nineteenth Century. ‘‘Under the Old Elm” 
is the second of these memorial poems—ad- 
mirable for its portraiture of the great lead- 
er who on the 30th of July, 1775, took com- 
mand of the Americanarmy. Clear and dis- 
tinct in its analysis, rythmic in its flow of 
words—a fine pen picture from which fu- 
ture generations can form atrue idea of 
George Washington. ‘‘The Fourth of July 
Ode,” is full of fire and life. Mr. Lowells 
friends may well be proud of his contribu- 
tions to the literature of the Centennial 
year. dled 


Messrs. Lee & Shepard published, about 
the first of March, the ‘‘Young Folks’ Book 
of American Explorers,” by Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, uniform with the ‘‘Young 
Folks’ History of the U. 8. This com- 
prises a series of narrations told by the dis- 
coverers themselves, on the following sub- 
jects: The Traditions of the Norsemen; 
Columbus and his Companions; Cabot and 
Verrazzano; The Strange Voyage of Cabeza 
de Vaca; The French in Canada; Fernando 
de Soto; The French in Florida; Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert; The Lost Colonies of Vir- 
ginia; Unsuccessful New England Settle- 
ments: Captain John Smith in Virginia; 
Champlain on the War-Path; Henry Hud- 
son and the New Netherlands; The Pil- 
grims at Plymouth; The Massachusetts 
Bay Colony. Besides the legends of the 
Norsemen, the book makes an almost con- 
tinuons tale of adventure from 1492 to 1630. 


———-- e@e- 


THE CAUSE IN OTHER COUNTRIES, 


The last number of Hnylish Women’s Re- 
view as usual is rich in reports of the work 
done in Great Britain and on the Continent. 
We have made large quotations which every 
reader of the WoMAN’s JouRNAL will wel- 
come :— 

SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS. 

Northampton.—The election for the School 
Board for Herthameten took place on Janu- 
ary 8. Mrs. Alderman Mantfield was re- 
turned, being second on the poll, with 5,247 
votes. We learn from the Northampton 
Mereury that a larger number of women 
voted this time than have done before; at 
least such was the impression of several of- 
ficers presiding at the various stations. One 
of the latter, too, observed how neatly and 
carefully the ladies invariably fold up their 
ballot papers and drop them into the pro- 
vided receptacle; whereas a large proportion 
of the rougher sex double and crumple them 
up anyhow, and ‘‘shove” them into the bal- 
lot box. After the declaration of the poll, 





a meeting of the Liberal and unsectarian 
party took place, at which the speakers ex- 
pressed their satisfaction and congratulation 
on the success of their list, and the position 
in which Mrs. Manfield had been placed. 
Mr. Alderman Manfield said the election 
had not been won without work. He thank- 
ed them for the proud position in which 
they had placed his wife. The sa:ne paper, 
in a leading article on the election says: 
“Of the new candidates—place aux dames— 
Mrs. Manfield heads the list with 5,247 
votes, only six hundred below Mr. Wether- 
ell. The lady being placed on the liberal 
ticket secured a share of the liberal votes; 
but her special claims (which we specified 
last week) and feelings of gallantry must 
have affected the result; because at the first 
election, when her husband stcod as the 
nominee of the Unitarians, he obtained only 
1,236 votes.” 

Worcester. —At a meeting of candidates at 
the Guildhall, on January 12, convened by 
the sheriff with a view to make arrange- 
ments to avoid a contest, the candidates 
nominated being double the number of 
members on the board, the Sheriff said there 
appeared to be a general feeling that the 
eight members of the old Board should be 
re-elected, with another to supply the place 
of the late Alderman Webb. He had heard 
opinions expressed that the election of Miss 
Lucy Westcombe would be satisfactory, 
and he should be happy to concur in such 
an arrangement. It appeared that all the 
other candidates expressed themselves as 
ready to retire in favor of Miss Westcombe, 
but not of any other candidate, and _ ulti- 
mately the following resolution was passed 
on record: ‘That all gentlemen nominated 
having expressed their approval of the re- 
election of the present members of the 
Board in conjunction with Miss Westcombe 
(who during the past six years has rendered 
invaluable service as a Schoo] Board visitor), 
and their intention to retire in the event of 
that lady being willing to accept that posi- 
tion, it was moved by Alderman Willis, 
seconded by Mr. E. Webb, that Miss West- 
combe be respectfully requested to accept a 
seat on the Board, in conjunction with the 
eight gentlemen who have previously been 
members.” The Sheriff was requested to 
communicate at once with Miss Westcombe, 
who accepted the nomination, and thus the 
necessity of a contest was avoided.—Sv/- 
Srage Journal. 

Bristol.—The election took place on Janu- 
ary 22. Miss Helena Richardson, sister of 
Dr. B. W. Richardson, author of ‘‘Hygeia,” 
and member of the London School Board 
came forward as an independant candidate 
en temperance principles. In the course of 
her candidature, she stated that so far as she 
knew, no teetotaller had ever been summon- 
ed for not sending his children to school. 
She said she had no politics but sweeping 
the drink traftic from the land. ,Considera- 
ble opposition was given by some of the 
supporters of the six Liberal candidates— 
the candidature of Miss Richardson—on 
the ground that it would endanger the seats 
of one of the Liberals, but the result proved 
these fears to have been unfounded, as the 
six Liberals were all returned above Miss 


Richardson, who was tenth on the poll., 


Miss Richardson is a prominent member of 
the Bristol Grand Ledes of Good Templars. 
RANQUET TO MISS HELEN TAYLOR. 

On January 20 a banquet was given, at 
the Bridge House Hotel, London-bridge, to 
Miss Helen Taylor, one of the successful 
unsectarian candidates for Southwark at the 
recent election of members of the London 
School Board. The company numbered 
about 200. Sir George Campbell, M. P., 
occupied the chair, supported on his right 
by Miss Helen Taylor, the guest of the 
evening, and the Right Hon. James Stans- 
feld, M P., and on his left by Mr. Roebuck, 
M. P., and Mrs. Surr. 

In the course of Mr. Stansfeid’s speech 
he remarked that the case of women candi- 
dates and members upon school boards, and 
the case of working men candidates for the 
representation of parliamentary constituen- 
cies, were absolutely identical, in that there 
was no hope of having enough of them with- 
in the next few years, and no danger of hav- 
ing too many of them, and he expressed his 
pleasure at the return of Miss Taylor, both 
on account of her own high character and 
her association with John Stuart Mill. 

The Chairman proposed the toast of the 
evening—‘‘The health of Miss Helen Tay- 
lor,” expressing his satisfaction at her re- 
turn for the School Board, in which there 
was a proper sphere for Woman’s work, 
though he could not say anything further 
with regard to what were called their politi- 
cal rights and Suffrages. 

Mr. Roebuck said that any woman who 
put herself forward to undertake the task 
which Miss Taylor had done exhibited 
great courage, because by natural condition 
a woman felt publicity to be a pain. She 
disliked the turmoil of public life, and if it 
were thrust upon her, it was a pain to fulfil 
the duties of the task. If, therefore, she 
brought the intelligence which enabled her 
to do it, she should be met with acclama- 
tion, for she brought to the task a power 
which when employed only as a woman 
could employ it, in the education of the 
people, was of inestimable benefit. In a 
system of national education for the chil- 
dren of the whole people, one half of whom 
were girls, they required the knowledge, 
the capacity, the tenderness and the inquis- 
itive power of women. He believed no 
board of men could properly determine how 
girls should be educated unless women 
were mingled with them. 

Miss Helen Taylor, who was much 
cheered, said :—‘‘I feel deeply the honor you 
have done me in choosing me as representa- 
tive of your determination that the children 
of the people, both boys and girls, shall re- 
ceive a thorough education. In so far as 
you have chosen me, a woman, to represent 
you upon the School Board, I believe you 
have resolved to express your determina- 
tion for a thorough education; because 1 
believe that you are, each one of you, quite 
capable of seeing that a thorough educa- 
tion must begin with the mothers. I be- 
lieve I am not mistaken in saying that I.am 
here also as a representative of your deter- 
mination that your children shall have a 
liberal education—an education in which 
neither boys nor girls shall be tied down to 





any conditions of religion or-opinion, or of 
future destiny in life other than that for 
which God has given them faculties. It 
may be bold and unfeminine, but I believe 
there is a power beyond the power of man 
that will settle what is the destiny of every 
boy and girl amongst us. Why, ladies—I 
speak to you, and beg the gentlemen not to 
listen—we have heard so much of women’s 
rights to-night that we may begin to think 
that they are quaking in their shoes. Four 
ladies in London to look after the girls and 
infants! doing what is admitted to be wo- 
men’s true work; and yet it is suggested 
that you, the electors of Southwark, are in 
favor ef women’srights! I believe that you 
are in favor of everybody’s rights. he 
question is, what are their rights? Now, I 
believe you are taking the best way of de- 
cidiug that when you give a national edu- 
cation to the youth of the people. I desire 
to see the work of the Schoo] Board carried 
on with my whole heart and soul, for this 
reason, that an educated people will know 
how to assign their rights to every man, 
woman and child amongst them, and when 
that day has come we shall have done our 
work. But it is most true what Mr. Roe- 
buck has said, that the tasks of public life, 
even so far as they extend to School Board 
tasks, are more difficult for women than for 
men. The gentlemen, therefore, need not 
be the least afraid that we shall step so ver 
much in their way. Women are, indeed, 
like working men; we have many difficul- 
ties to contend against, and when we do get 
possession of a little power to influence our 
fellow-creatures, surely it need not be so 
much begrudged. It strikes me sometimes, 
when I hear it said so emphatically that wo- 
men may be upon school boards because 
they are in their place in the education of 
girls and infants, that we must be living in 
a different world tothe world as I see it. It 
seems to me that if women are only of use 
to superintend the teaching of girls, women 
would be only the mothers of girls. What 
nature has done in this matter we need not 
be afraid to imitate. Straws show which 
way the wind blows. Women and working 
men are more willingly received upon the 
School Board than in more important 
bodies; but there are some people who say 
that the School Board is not Parliament, and 
that is why women and working men can 
get there....If you wish to oppose the 
education of girls as a means of keeping 
them, I will not say in their proper but in 
their improper place, you aré taking the best 
means; but remember the injustice to the 
intellectual progress of Woman will re-act 
upon yourselves. If you retard the educa- 
tion of the girls you will not attain liberty 
in the next generation for the mass of the 
population of the country. Reference has 
been made to a point on which I find it 
difficult to touch, but I would remind men 
who pride themselves upon their superior 
powers of reason, that the greatest logician 
the world has seen for nearly 2000 years, 
thought women’s intellect equal to men’s. 
Is not this sufficient recommendation to in- 
duce every man and woman with a candid 
mind to let the intellect ef girls in our 
schools receive a fair share of development? 
It is upon the progress to be made through 
national education that I ground my hopes 
of the progress of the country in the future, 
and it is to the mental progress of the 
mothers that I look as the most potent in- 
fluence on national, aye, and on human 

eatness, whether through the greater in- 

ustrial skill of our working men, whether 
through the great opportunities which I 
earnestly hope will be given in the future 
for the intellectual development of the 
gifted amongst the boys; for, as I have said, 
not only are women mothers of boys, but 
they are the daughters of men, they are the 
sisters of men, and therefore I claim that it 
is nothing unwomanly to be interested in 
the progress of boys, nothing unwomanly 
to turn our attention to the means by which 
we can give them the power of rising in the 
future to the highest class of education. It 
is not unwomanly to say that the men, aye, 
and the women—of old days left money for 
education; let us apply it to its true uses. 
When all these things are done we shall see 
a change in the whole institutions of the 
country, and a change which I for one shall 
welcome.” 

Scotland.—The ninth annual meeting of 
the Edinburgh National Society for Wo- 
men’s Suffrage was held on February 1, in 
the saloon of the Royal Hotel. Professor 
Hodgson presided, and along with Mr. 
James Cowan, M. P., Rev. Mr. Graham, 
Newhaven, Mr. Macfie, of Dreghorn, Miss 
Wigham (who submitted the report,) Mrs. 
Masson, and Miss Tod, Belfast, addressed 
the meeting. The report of the society 
stated that during the year 256 petitions 
signed by 32,450 persons, had been sent to 
Parliament from Scotland. 

On January 19th, a pleasant drawing-room 
meeting, at which Miss Ella Burton read a 
paper on ‘‘Woman’s Sphere,” was held at 
the Royal Bankhouse, Brechin. 

Ireland.—The second of a series of draw- 
ing-room meetings, to promote the cause of 
Women’s Suffrage in Dublin, was held on 
Thursday afternoon, at the house of Charles 
Eason, Esq., Kenilworth square. Interest- 
ing papers on various aspects of the ques- 
tion were read by Mr. Eason and Mrs. Par- 
ker, and were followed by an animated dis- 
cussion, in which Sergeant Sherlock, M. P.; 
Rev. W. F. Stephenson, Rev. James Steph- 
enson, Rev. R. 8. D. Campbell, Mrs. O. L. 


Hatchett, and others took part. 


The Cork Daily Herald says that a debate 
ona paper by Mr. Morgan on ‘‘Women’s 
Franchise,” took place in the Literary and 
Scientific Society. The opponents of the 
measure maintained it would debase Wo- 
man, and remove her from her proper 
sphere, and from the proud pedestal which 
she occupied in man’s estimation, to arm 
her with the privileges which belong to man. 
Mr. Addey, Mr. Banks, Mr. Kirkman, and 
Mr. Ogilvie argued forcibly in favor of the 
movement. 
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JULIA SMITH’S BIBLE TRANSLATION. 





We receive repeated inquiries about the 
Bible translation of Miss Julia Smith, and 
take this method of answering many at the 
same time. 

The Bible is printed in large, clear type. 





The price is $2.80 which includes postage. 
It can be sent by mail anywhere. The 
pamphlet of Miss Abby Smith, which gives 
a history of their trials in private and jp 
public with the tax-collector, contains cor. 
respondence, in regard to the case, the legal 
trial, the auctions, the newspaper reports 
ete. Itis a valuable historical document. 
Price fifty cents. This can be had, as also 
the Bible, by application to Miss Smith at 
Glastonbury, Conn. L. 8 


oe 
CAMBRIDGE WOMAN’S UNION. 





An audience of double the usual size was 
attracted to the Wednesday meeting of the 
Cambridge Woman’s Union, by the an. 
nouncement that the ex-president of the 
association, Mrs. Isabella James, would read 
an essay on ‘‘Pottery and Porcelain,” illus 
trating it by specimens. They found a 
beautiful collection of ceramic objects on 
the table of the Ladies’ Parlor of the Bap- 
tist Vestry, and the conversation lecture 
which followed was as delightful as was to 
have been expected from Mrs. James’ well- 
known intelligence, her knowledge of the 
subject, and her fluent and charming style 
in speaking. She held the attention of her 
audience for an hour and a half without 
their knowing it, and one can hardly pay a 
greater compliment than to state this single 
fact. The meeting thanked her by vote 
most warmly for the pleasure and instruc- 
tion she had afforded, and at its close a 
crowd fairly swarmed up to her table to 
thank her personally.— Cambridge Press, 











_ SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Woman’s Club.—Monday, 
March 12th, 3:30 Pr. M., Mr. Thomas Cushing will speak 
on Ideals and Realities. 


Sunday Meetings for Women,.—aAt { 
Park St., up one flight. Sunday, March 12th, at3 
p. M. Speaker, Miss H.S. Tolman. Subject, “The 
Law of Compensation.’’ All women cordially in- 
vited. 

The Cambridge Woman Suffrage As. 
sociation will hold its next meeting with Mrs. 
Billings, No. 191 Harvard St., Cambridgeport, on 
Wednesday evening, March 14th, at 74% o'clock. 
Mrs. Lucy Stone will address the meeting. All in- 
terested are cordially invited to be present. 

A. A. FELLows, Sec. 


ing a pleasant summer residence near Far Rockaway, 
Long Island, one hour from New York; wishing 
for a change, would rent furnished for the summer, 
on reasonable terms, or would exchange the use of 
the place for July and August, for one in a good 
mountain neighborhood. The house is situated in a 
remarkably healthy and choice neigborhood, has 
13 rooms, 11g acres of ground, and large out-build- 
ings. A desirable place for a family with young 
children wishing to try sea air. 
Address, 8S. E. BLacKWELL, 

4t9. 53 East 20th St., New Yo.k. 


Mrs. Margaret W,. Campbell will accep: 
invitations from local societies in Massachusetts, for 
one month, to give lectures to help raise money for 
work in Colorado, Her address is at this office. 

M. W. C. 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M.D. 


30 Union Park, Boston. 


aaa Physician to the North End Mission 
ome. 
Late Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo- 
men, London, England. 
ftice hours—until 2 o'clock, P. M. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 








has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 Pp. M., and 2to4 Pp. mM. 





Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
498 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. mM. to 5 P. M., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 














ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre- 
mont St., Boston. 
Books,.—James R. Osgood & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 
Carpets,.—Joel Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
ton St. , 
Dress Reform.—Miss H. L. Lang, 244 Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. 8. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 
Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 
Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. 
Music Stationery, &¢.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 
Printing.—Gcorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos 
ton, 
Portrait Photographers.— Allen & Knowle; 
25 Winter St. 
Real Estate,—W. A. Smith, 22 Schoo! St. 
, BRestaurant,—Russell Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
tle St. 
Sewing Machines.—Wilcox, Gibbs, & Co.. 
658 Broadway, New York. m 
Tea and Coffee.—Oriental Tea Company, 
Court St. 
Woman’s Medical College.—12% Secon’ 
Avenue, New York. 








~ BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Wanted.—A lady would like a position as reader, 
amenuensis, or private secretary to an elderly lady oT 
gentleman. Can furnish best of city references. 
Address Miss B. G. H., this office. 
General Debility. J 

This convenient term includes numerous ill-detined 
and supposed incurable forms of disease, accompa 
nied by general lassitude and exhaustion, without 
any ascertainable external or internal cause. The 
PERUVIAN SYRUP sends its renovating influence “ 
the inmost recesses of the system, and has relieve 
in our community many cases of supposed incurad’e 
disease 
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